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The Field Secretary’s Corner 





HE history ot New London dates 
back to 1646, when John Winthrop, 
the younger, founded Nameang, which 
name ia 1658 was changed to New London. 
Prior to the Revolution it was a place of 
cousiderable commercial importance, with 
an established trade with the colonies and 
the West Indies. During the war the town 
suffered considerably from an attack of the 
British, Sept. 6, 1781, when, under com- 
mand of Senedict Arnold, a force of Eog- 
lish troops attacked the town and de- 
stroyed the wharves and many of the pub- 
lic buildings. Fort Griswold, on the oppv- 
site side of the river, was the objective 
point of the attacking party. The fort was 
garrisoned by a iorce ot 150 American sol- 
diers under Col. Ledyard. Aliter a heroic 
resistance, they were overwhelmed by su- 
perior numbers, and 85 of them butchered 
in cold blood, while 35 ot the 65 wounded 
died later. It is said that when the British 
entered the fort, they were met by Col. 
Ledyard. “Who commands this tort?’’ 
demanded the British officer in command. 
“I did — you do now, ” said Col. Ledyard, 
presenting his sword, hilt foremost. The 
officer seized the proffered weapon and 
plunged it into Col. Ledyard’s body, kill- 
ing him instantly. Atter this cowardly act 
the survivors of the butchery were re- 
moved in order that the fort might be blown 
up. ‘They were put, wounded as they were, 
in an aromunition cart, and started down 
over the rough embankment toward the 
river, but the cart was finally stopped bya 
tree, where the sufferers lay until finally 
removed to some neighboring huuses. 

This event is one of the darkest blots in 
the history of the great war ior independ. 
ence. There are many places ot historic 
interest in New London. Here is the Old 
Town Mill, built in 1646, which tu this day 
continues to grind its grist with an old- 
fashioned overshot wheel. The schoolhouse 
where Nathan Hale taught school at one 
time, and the old Heiapstead hoase, are 
still pointed out. An interesting fact in 
connection with the old Hempstead house 
is that for nearly a hali.century a Metho- 
dist class-meeting has been held there, 
Mrs. Nancy Hempstead, tor many years, 
was a member of the class, and op her 
death, in deference to her express wish, it 
was continued, notwithstanding the tact 
that the preeent occupants are Episco- 
palians. The old house, it is said, was the 
only one lett standing aiter the town was 
burned by the British under Benedict Ar- 
vold, and in spite of its age is a substantial 
structure which bids fair to stand the 
ravages of time for many years to come. 


Methodism in New London dates back 
one hundred and sixteen years. Then, we 
are informed, one September aiternoon — 
te be precise, Sept. 2, 1789 — the inhabitants 
of New London were invited to hear 
preaching at the Court House, at early 
candle light, by a Methodist preacher. ,The 
preacher was Jesse Lee, who was on bis 
way through this section to Boston, to see 
what opportunity could be tound tor 
Methodism in thesre parts. This notice 
created quite 4 commotion. Such a thing was 
unheard of. Not only was the hour un- 
usual, but a Methodist preacher had never 
been seen or heard here. Lee had come to 
Connecticut from New York burning with 
zeal; he believed Methodism had a work 
to do among these good New England folk, 
and soon had a number ot preaching- 
places between New York and Boston. He 
had organized the first society in New Eng- 
land at Stratford, Conn., Sept. 25. He 
stopped at New London several times dur- 


ing these trips, bat organized no society. 
His audience on this occasion was a)l that 
could be desired. Rich and poor, members 
of every denomination, flocked to hear the 
Methodist preacher. Although they all 
went from curiosity, yet some were greatly 
impressed by his preaching. 

Four years’ later— October, 1793 —a 
class was formed in New London. A con- 
terence had been held the August preced. 
ing, at Tolland, when Gao. Roberts was 
given charge of all the work in Coanecti- 
cut, including the circuits ot Hartford, 
Middletown, Litchfield and Tolland, to- 
gether with a new one, called New London, 
with R. Swain and F. Aldridge as junior 
preachers. This circuit included all the 
work east of Tolland, and extended down 
the Connecticut River to Lyme, and 
reached into Rbode Island, covering practi 
cally the same territory now krown as 
Norwich District of the New Evgland 
Southern Conference. Mr. Roberts, we are 
told, was },ossessed of *‘ extraordinary pul- 
pit power.” Though never given to con- 
troversy, yet preaching, oné Sunday 
evening, in the Court House, he felt it his 
duty to reply to certain arguments pre- 
sented in the afternoon in the same place, 
by a distinguished Universalist preacher, 
and this he did with such skill, logic and 
persuasion that more than a dozen young 
men were awakened religiously, among 
them being Epaphras Kibby, who ajfter- 
ward became a traveling preacher well 
known throughout New England. 

On Dec. 15, 1795, a meeting was held to 
plan tor the building of a meeting house. 
A subscription paper was started, but the 
building was not erected until 1798. During 
this time the society held its preaching 
services in the Court House, and the other 
meetings at the houses of the members. 
The first Conference held in New London 
was at one of these homes, Bishop Asbury 
presiding, in 1795. There were ~ineteen 
preachers present. This first meeting was 
held in the house ot Mr. Daniel Burrows, 
in whose house the first Conterence also 
met. While in Norwich I met the grandson 
ot this distinguished Methodist, Mr. Guy 
Dolbeare, and secured his subscription to 
the HERALD. Mr. Dolbeare is an active 
worker in our church in Norwich, and is 
thus following in the footsteps ot his illus- 
trious ancestor. Mr. Burrows occupied 
many positions of trust in those days, being 
at one time member of Congress tor his 
district. 

Five years alter the church was formed, 
the first meeting house was raised. Jesse 
Lee and Bishop Asbury were both present 
at the dedication and preached. The house 
stood on Golden Hill, at the northwest 
corner ot what are now Unionand Methodist 
streets. The lot of twenty six and one halt 
square rods cost £45 ($216). The building 
when dedicated was still ** unplastered and 
unglazed,’’ and remained unfinished until 
1800. This church is still standing, but is 
now occupied as a saloon. 

In 1801 the New London District was 
formed. The following year the work was 
divided into Conterences, and the New 
London District was placed in the New 
York Conference. In 1804 it was put in the 
New England Conference, and remained 
so until 1840, when it was assigned to 
the newly-formed Providence Ccenterence. 
April, 1808, Conference met here for the 
second time, the same Bishop (Asbury) 
presiding. At this Conference there were 
fifty preachers present. In 1816, a great 
revival began in September and continued 
many months, all the churches sharing in 
it and all classes in the community being 
reached ; 800 were added to the Methodist 
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Church. The old meeting. house was too 
small to accommodate the people, arq a 
new one was erected on the old site, unde; 
the enthusiastic leadership of Eben: zor 
Blake, one of the preachers. The new 
house was dedicated in 1817, Mr. Blake 
preaching the dedication sermon. Then 
followed several years ot ups and downs, 
Revivals added many excellent people to 
the church, but they also brought in 
boisterous, unruly element making high 
professious of piety, but extremely yj. 
siovary, and refusing all financial support. 
Finally financial weakness caused the 
society to be placed ona circuit again in 
1824, but it remained eo only one year, when 
it was made a station once more. 

The years from 1827 to 1840 were years of 
great trial. Dissension and discord pre. 
vailed, and disruption followed. The sub. 
ject of slavery, then agitating the Now 
England churches, brought trouble to New 
London, and in 1840 some torty members 
withdrew and joined the Wesleyan Meth- 
odist Church, a new movement started by 
Orange Scott and others. The trustees, be. 
ing in sympathy with them, excluded the 
Methodist Episcopal members from the 
ceburch, which had now become reduced to 
155 members. Soon atter this a new church 
was erected, and in 1842 it was occupied for 
the first time. This was soon outgrown, 
and in 1854 a committee was appointed to 
find a new site. The present location on 
Federal Street was selected, but the people 
living in that vicinity objected to the Meth- 
odista building in their neighborhood, and 
so the owner of the lot refused to sell it to 
them. It was sold to James Jefferes, and, 
notwithstanding the objections ot the neigh- 
bors, he sold it to the Methodists. The iot 
ou the corner of Union and Methodist 
Streets was sold for $2000, and the money 
was used to assist in buying the new lot, 
which cost $2 300. It was expected that the 
new charch would be ready by December 
of that year, but it wae not dedicated until 
the first month of the following year. The 
New London Weekly Chronicle ot Thurs- 
day, Jan. 17, 18:6, published the following 
item: ‘“‘Our readers will remember that 
the dedication ot the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Federal Street takes place to- 
night.” 

In 1864, the Annual Conference met for 
the third time in New London, Bishop 
Ames presiding. The church has enter- 
tained the Conterence twice since — in 1877 
and 1891. In 1866 an interesting item is 
found in the records. [t was voted to allow 
the male and temale members of the coa- 
gregations to sit together in the prayer- 
meetings ! 

The succeeding years have brought pros- 
perity to the church. Many godly men 
have served as pastors. Tae church has 
been united ; the people have been of one 
mind ; and spiritual and temporal success 
has followed. In 1901 I preached here, and 
spoke oa missions in the evening. At this 
time the Epworth League voted to under- 
take the support of a student ina our train- 
ing school tor native preachers under Dr. 
West, in Singapore, at an expense of $5). 
They have his picture now in the League 
room. He haa graduated and gone out to 
preach the everlasting Guspel to his own 
people. Thus their efforts are perpetuated. 
The money has been easily raised, and the 
League hus been inspired by the know!l- 
edge that they were doing something defi- 
nite, Other Leagues might woll follow 
their example. Dr. West has a splendid 
school tor training native workers in Sing- 
apore, and $50 a year will prepare a man 
for this work. Write him, and see if you 
cannot help, tellow Leaguers! I know of 
no better investment for God than this. 

Rev. W.S. MacIntire, now on his sixth 
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Chinese as Judges of Value 


CCORDING to U. 8. Consul Ander- 
he sen, of Amoy, it is doubtful 
whether there are any other people on 
earth that are as good judges of value as 
are the Chinese, whose average possession 
ot worldly goods is so smal! that what 
they do have they know all about. The 
Chinese are a thoroughly clothed people, 
even in the southern provinces, and any- 
thing that affects their clothing affects 
them directly and at once. Practically 
the basis of all their clothing is cotton, or, 
in the case of the well-to-do, a measure of 
silk. China’s position as an autbority on 
silks has been acknowledged for cen- 
turies, but it is not as well understood by 
Americau and European merchants that 
her knowledge of cottons is just as accu- 
rate and extensive. Probably nine-tenths 
of a population of about 400,000,000 have 
aD intimate Knowledge of cotton as it is 
grown in the, fisld, gathered, ginned, 
carded, spun, woven and dyed — knowl- 
edge not secured vicariously or theoretic- 
ally, but by actual labor with the staple 
to obtain clothing for their own families, 
While American cotton may be compara- 
lively new in China, cotton manufacture 
itself has been carried on there almost as 
Many centuries as most of the American 
factories have existed years. The superi- 
ority of foreign goods — if it be proved — 
is the only reason that will induve the 
Chinese to buy them. China imported 
last year $90,370,784 worth of cotton goods 
apd yarn — almost one half of the total 
being yarn which the natives manufac- 
tured into cloth of whose good quality they 
could be sure. American merchants need 
to learn that China not only can but will 
manufacture its own cotton goods if the 
goods imported do not meet its require- 
iaents in quality and price. 


improvement of Submarines 


Ts British naval deparument is at 
present experimenting with sub- 
marines, with a view to their improve- 
ment, and in the hope of avoiding in fu- 
ture the accidents which have of late be- 
come painfully frequent. The accident 
not ong ago to a submarine which was 


run down by a steamer demonstrated the 
inefficiency of the existing periscope, 
which renders only an are of tbe sur- 
rounding sea visible. The Admiralty are 
conducting experiments with an improved 
form of periscope, and also propose to test 
various methods of eliminating the foul 
air from the interior of the submarine 
duriog a long period of submergence. 
Wheu the craft is submerged, the noxious 
gases, owing to their density, settle to the 
bottoma of the vraft. It is proposed to ex- 
periment with fans for maintaining a con- 
stant circulation of the atmosphere withiv 
the boat, and to eject the noxious gases 
by jets of compressed air. These means 
used in combination will, it is hoped, 
enable the unhealthy fumes to be passed 
through the exhaust pipe leading out 
through the deck abaft the conning tower, 
and thus leave the interior constantly 
sweet and healthy. 





Progress in Iceland 


REPORT of the affairs of Iceland, 

covering the period from 1885 to 
1902, brings the information that that 
storm-beaten, ice-clad country is making 
remarkable strides, relatively to the prog- 
ress made by other countries. During the 
period mentioned the export of fish by 
Iceland has risen from $1,000,000 to $2,- 
500,000 in value. In 195 Iceland had 
only seventy fishiag vessels, but now has 
nearly three hundred. The rest of her 
merchant mariuve has more than doubled, 
while her communication with the outside 
world has been rapidjy increasing. The 
value of the hay crops has riven from 
$618,900 to $1,225,339 ; of the sheep from 
$118 000 to $187,000 ; and of the horses 
from $8,000 to $11,000. In 1885 the savings 
banks had on deposit only $116,000, but in 
1892 the figure had risen to $668,000, with 
an increase in the revenues of the national 
treasury from $256,000 to $545,000. It is 
pleasing to note that the only thing that 
has been on a decline in Iceland is the 
use of alcohol. Up to 1885 there was 
annually consumed 5.98 litre of alcohol 
per capita, while in 1902 the figures had 
fallen to 2.78 litre, aud were still decreas- 
ing. 


Martian Canal Studies 


HE so-called ‘“‘ Martian Canals ’’ are 
finw markings on the surface of the 
planet which were first observed by the 
Italian astronomer, Scharparelli, but 
which have for the last ten years been 
carefully studied by Percival Lowell, non- 
resident professor of astronomy of the In- 
stitute of Technology, who has established 
and maintained for that purpose a finely- 
equipped observatory at Flagstaff, Arizo- 
pa. There Professor Lowell has had the 
advantage nor only of a perfect modern 
instrument, but also of the best of atmos- 


pheric conditions. Heretofore the discus- 
sion regarding the canals has been com- 
plicated with the personal equation of the 
observer, as shown in the drawings and 
measurements made with the telescope. 
Duriog the receut ‘‘ opposition,’”’ however, 
Professor Lowell and his assistant have 
been able to obtain photographs which are 
free of the personality of the observer and 
which conform in the most striking way 
to the details observed and drawn with 
the telescope. One of the best known re- 
gions on Mars is the dark, pear shaped 
‘‘ Syrtis Major’? area reaching from the 
south pole, and contiaued usually in slen- 
der markings called canals. The photo- 
graph of that region taken during the re- 
cent observations conforms very strikingly 
to the description of it given thus far. by 
drawings. The success of Professor Lowell 
in this line of Martian photography is a 
matter of great interest, not only to pro- 
fessional astronomers, but also to all stu- 
dents of nature. 


Autocracy i: Colleges 


HILE in Russia a struggie of un- 
paralleled extent and intensity 

is in progress which represents a clear 
revolt from autocracy, in America in the 
collegiate world a quiet assumption of 
autocratic functions, in many cases with 
the willing or half-willing assent of 
trustees, by university presidents is going 
on. This tendency to one.man rule in 
educational institutions has been well 
known to many observers for some time, 
but the issue has of late been boldly, not 
to say audaciously, joined by Dr. Draper, 
ex-president of the University of [llinois, 
who in a paper read before the recent 
Conference of College and University 
Trustees, held at Champaign Urbana, 
advocated in unequivocal terms the im- 
perialistic conception of the presidential 
office. The university president, a3 por- 
trayed by Dr. Draper, must combine high 
scholarship, worldly wisdom, executive 
ability, educational leadership, keenness 
in judging men, intuition in fathoming 
youth, boldness in initiative, boundless 
resourcefulness, bypnotic power with 
money-producing bodies, forcefulness in 
speech, a compelling sense of duty, un- 
limited moral courage, and an iron 
physique. Having secured this type of 
president, the trustees should, argued Dr. 
Draper, give him a free hand in raising 
mouey for the college and developing and 
conserving its material resources. The 
president should, 1t was said, be given 
unlimited powers over the faculties, in 
initiating educational policies, harmoniz- 
ing divergent aims, and regulating pro- 
motions, and furthermore the president 
should be made the sole channel of com- 
munication between trustees and facul- 
ties. To the world at large (and to this 
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statement few will object) the president 
should be a bringer of new truths and an 
authoritative teacher concerning those ed- 
ucational, social and moral problems 
with which his high scholarship and wide 
executive responsibilities have tended to 
give him some familiarity. As a counter- 
blast to Dr. Draper’s brief for educational 
imperialism Dr. Jastrow, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, read a strong paper on 
‘The Academic Career as Affected by 
Administration,’’ in which he cogently 
portrayed the origin, progress and proba- 
ble effect'of the disease of university autoc- 
racy. Pointing out that the three essen- 
tial forces in bringing American colleges 
up to real university rank are the elective 
system, graduate scudy, and the leading 
of strong men into the academic career, 
Professor Jastrow declared that while we 
are rightly developing the first two agen- 
cies, we are actually cutting off the sup- 
ply of university teachers by putting 
needless obstacles in their way. While 
the president is indispensable under mod- 
ern conditions as a co-ordinator of the 
complex university interests, in his hand 
should not lie such powers as those of 
being sole spokesman for the faculties and 
of deciding as to nomination and dismis- 
sion. Presidential autocracy has indeed, 
in some instances, promoted a remarkable 
growth and prestige; but much of this 
seeming progress is material rather than 
cultural, spectacular more than it is 
intellectual and moral. Professor Jas- 
trow’s paper will have some effect, many 
will hope, in checking the drift toward 
the development of ‘‘a Brobdignagian 
president, an ordimary-sized board of 
trustees, and a Lilliputian faculty.”’ 





Coercion of Turkey 


HE Powers, reiterating their demands 

on the Porte for financial reform in 
Macedonia, have now sent their agents 
into Macedonia — a step which has been 
bitterly resented by the Ottoman Govern- 
ment. In a note recently despatched to 
the French Ambassador as a represent- 
ative of the Powers, the Porte eays, with 
a careful yet cynical courtesy, that it 
** learns with regret ”’ that in spite of its 
objections the Powers have ‘ betaken 
themselves to the scene of their proposed 
activity,’’ and have overstepped the limits 
assigned to the civil agents in Macedonia. 
The Porte refuses consent to the proposi- 
tion that foreign delegates whom it has 
not recognized shall enter its territory and 
interfere with the administration of the 
country. But in spite of these “insistent 
representations’’ of the Porte, the Powers, 
admitting that with the financial control 
of Macedonia a large share of administra- 
tive power over the vilayets would pass 
into the hands of civilized Europe, are 
proceeding with their program of coercion. 
The condition of Macedonia during the 
past few years would amply justify the 
Powers in taking even more drastic meas- 
ures than they now plan to adopt. While 
acertain amount of good has been done 
by the international reorganization of the 
gendarmerie, many of the worst features 
of Macedonian misrule, involving mas- 
sacre, devastation, and extortion, remain 
unchanged. But it will probably take a 
naval demonstration to persuade the Porte 
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that it must bow to the inevitable in the 
way of Macedonian reconstruction. 





Disorder in Russia 


HE promulgation of a constitution by 
the Czar of Russia, instead of restor- 
ing order in the empire, as it was hoped, 
seems at present to have served to increase 
the unrest of the people, and to have 
proved the truth of the saying that a little 
liberty is a dangerous thing. The people 
have had a whiff of freedom, and large 
classes of the population have, in conse- 
quence, run into deplorable excesses. It 
is certainly unfortunate that under the 
new régime one of the first proceedings is 
the breaking out of riots, with Jew-baiting 
and general lawlessness in Odessa, Kieff, 
Warsaw, Kishineff, and Kherson. It is 
suspected that the Russian reactionaries 
have in some instances secretly supplied 
the rabble with arms and incited them to 
disorder, as a kind of round-about protest 
against the new political dispensation. 
The casualties at Odessa alone are reported 
to have amounted to 5,000, while anarchy 
has been rampant also in other cities. 
But the revolution is not going backward, 
and Count Witte may be trusted to find 
some way in which to secure liberty with- 
out permitting license. M. Witte repre- 
sents the party desirous of setting up a 
constitutional monarchy, and backed by 
the bureaucrats he may yet carry his 
cause against the Socialists and Radicals. 
The tension in Finland continues very 
great, but the Finns will probably not 
succeed in breaking away from the rest of 
the empire. 


Massacre of China Missionaries 


HE officials uf the Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions have been 
greatly shocked and depressed by a report 
from China, which has been confirmed 
from Canton, that their station at Lien- 
chow has been attacked, and that five of 
their missionaries have been killed. The 
martyred missionaries are Mrs. Machle 
(wife of Dr. C. E. Machle), Rev. and Mrs. 
John R. Peale (new missionaries), Dr, 
Eleanor Chestnut, and Aimie, daughter 
of the Machles. Dr. Chestnut had devoted 
herself for years to caring for the sick, and 
was beloved by multitudes who cared 
nothing for Christianity. Dr. Machle and 
a lady missionary by the name of Patter- 
son in some way escaped. The dreadfui 
work appears to have been done by a mob 
made up of rough characters who were 
not familiar with the philanthropic aims 
and spirit of the missionaries. Some of 
the buildings which were destroyed by 
the mob were erected by the Chinese 
themselves, and the sad occurrence seems 
quite inexplicable. Nearly all the Chinese 
in America, however, have come from the 
Kwangtung province in which Lienchow 
is situated, and it is thought that reports 
of their treatment here have greatly exas- 
perated many of the natives, although 
letters lately received from the unfortunate 
missionaries have not indicated any dis- 
position on the part of the Chinese to 
interfere with their work. If this view of 
the cause of the catastrophe is true, it isa 
case of — Be sure your sin will find some- 
body else out. 
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THE JAPANIZING OF CHINA 


hoe that the disastrous war in the 

Far East has been terminated by 
a peace with which neither party to it is 
satisfied, but which the world applauds, 
attention is being drawn more and more 
to a study of conditions in China, which 
is just now in a state of unstable equilib. 
rium and yeasty with the promise of 
better things. It has been so long the 
practice comfortably to assume that 
China is a negligible factor in the world’s 
development that it comes with a certain 
shock of but half-pleased surprise to the 
nations of Europe to be informed that 
China gives signs of slowly but steadily 
coming to its own and of demanding a 
due recognition of itself as a nation 
among nations. The recent boycott 
against Americav goods, in which China. 
men of all ciasses, from mandarins to 
errand boys, have participated, is a clear 
and curt announcement that China 
intends to assert her dignity. To a 
failure by Americans to appreciate this 
state of affairs is due in large part the 
fact that the people of the United States 
are more familiar with ‘‘Jobn’' who 
washes collars than with the type of 
high-bred and cultured Chinaman that is 
behind the government of the Celestial 
Empire, or who rules as a commercial 
magnate in Shanghai, Canton or Tien-tsin. 
The plain truth is that China is waking 
up, and while not yet prepared to fight 
with machine guns and 13-inch rifles is 
abundantly able and quite disposed to 
wage a ‘war of dollars’’—a kind of 
attack to which a certain class of Amer- 
icans, otherwise inclined to be somewhat 
bellicuse, is peculiarly susceptible. 

In this process of awaking China Japan 
bas already taken an important part, and 
is destined to play a still more important 
one in future. The success of Japan in 
the recent war with Russia has given a 
tremendous impetus to the idea of the 
medernization of China. China is begin- 
ning to see that, in defending her frontiers 
and interests, she can herself do what 
Japan has already done, if she adopts up- 
to-date policies and arms, develops her 
immense resources, and presents a united 
front to the enemy. To this propaganda 
of progress the Chinese students in Japan, 
of whom there were in June of this year 
about 4,500, have contriouted a decided 
impulse. More than half of these stu- 
dents are self-supporting, and the others 
have either been sent by the national or 
provincial governments, or are the hold- 
ers of scholarships founded by groups 
of officials and literati. They are of all 
ages and ranks. The greater proportion 
study engineering, law, or military science, 
while others give attention to such less 
popular branches as medicine, railroading, 
photography, weaving, printing and dye- 
ing. Agreeably to the genius of the 
Chinaman, who has an aptitude for doing 
things rather than thinking about them, 
the branches studied are in the main of 
the ‘‘ practical” sort. The Chinese Gov- 
ernment allows these students twenty-five 
yen a month, and has nominally placed 
them in charge of a superintendent of 
education, although frequently the Chi- 
nese Minister at Tokyo discharges the 
functions of that office. The rules agreed 
upon for the government of the students 
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appeal to their ambitione rather than to 
their fears, oftering them the laurel wreath 
of reward if they excel instead of threat- 
ening them with dire peralties if they do 
wrong. 

An important imnovation has of late 
been made in Chinese procedure !in the 
decision that Japanese degrees are here- 
after to be recognized as the equivalent of 
the old Chinese grades, Exemplary 
graduates of certain specified Japanese 
schools will be given Chinese degrees 
on a re-examination which will be buta 
form. Thus a “ Master’s Degree’’ con- 
ferred by a Japanese University secures 
the Chinese distinction of the ‘‘ Hanlin,’’ 
while a doctorate brings an app»intment 
in the Government eervice, given only to 
“ Hanlins”’ of standing. 

For years Chinese students have been 
going abroad, The Chinese Government 
sent a number to America in 1872, but 
afterwards recalled them, as it was feared 
that they would return to China too im- 
pregnated with American ideas. Many 
students have gone to England, and 
others to the Continent. The results of 
China’s unfortunate war with Japan 
opened the eyes of the more thoughtful 
Chinese, and in 1896 a number of Chinese 
students proceeded to Japan. The little 
Chinese scholastic community in Tokyo 
has on several occasions made its influ- 
ence felt in Chinese political affairs. A 
club is maintained which is the centre of 
Chinese student life at Tokyo. The stu- 
dents are well organized, and take good 
care of their raw countrymen arriving 
from China on knowledge bent. 

The idea of ‘‘ China for the Chinese,’ 
fostered by these alien scholastics living 
on the fat of Japanese instruction, has of 
recent years been taking definite shape. 
So far there have been 411 graduates from 
Japanese institutions, of whom 142 have 
studied in the military schools and 184 
have fitted themselves for teaching. 
Press, pedagogy and clandestine drilling 
are the means on which these coteries of 
ardent young patriots rely for the further- 
ing of the idea of the unification of China 
against the world. Incidentally the 
Manchu dynasty comes in for a large 
share of abuse. The Chinese, so some of 
their own people are bold to say, are 
Worse than the Indians, for they recog- 
nize only the English as their masters, 
while the Chinese bow dowa before the 
Manchus, who in turn are helpless in the 
hands of the foreigners. 

Although all political discussions are 
forbidden in the Middle Kingdom, Japan- 
eee newsdealers circulate revolutionary 
pamphlets, and everywhere in China the 
hewspapere are being read. The scholars 
whé return from Japan work with rather 
than against the popular current in eeek- 
ing to persuade the Chinaman that his 
interests lie in union with his neighbors 
in resistance to foreign aggression, and 
are now essaying the harder task of 
teaching the Chinamen that their neigh- 
bors are not simply their fellow villagers, 
or the people of their province, but the 
Whole population of China, which must 
cease to regard itself politically and so- 
cially a8 a mere aggregation of loosely- 
joined communitizs and societies and 
Come to realize its belated destiny as in- 
deed the ‘‘ Chinese Empire.”” The stu- 
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dents who return to China from Japan 
have greater influence with their country- 
men than those who have been educated 
in the West, since during their school 
years they have lived more after the 
fashion of their own land and have re- 
mained in constant touch with a life 
which is a development of their own, re- 
modeled and modernized. The Chinaman 
must be educated, and Japan is educating 
him. And the question arises — a ques- 
tion which only time can solve — Will 
the pupil, when he is matured, prove a 
bigger man, for the purposes of world- 
control, than his present teacher ? 





THE BISHOPS AT WASHINGTON 


Il 
“ VIATOR.” 


ONDAY brought great intensity of 
a! interest to those of us who were 
charged with reporting what was done, or 
not done, by the Bishops. It was under- 
stood that they would conclude their con- 
sideration of the Mitchell case on Monday, 
and the inexperienced amone us expected 
these masters of silence to opeu their minds 
to the world on that day. A dozen haunted 
the lobby, and each Bishop who came out 
started a movement toward him in the en- 
tire group of reporters. One or two looked 
as if they wanted to talk, but none did, and 
the scribes were left comfortless. One 
said : “ It any of you scoop me, my place is 
gone.”” Monday night one of the youngest 
reporters asked one of the closest-mouthed 
ot the Bishops: “ Is your action likely to 
be pleasing tc Bishop McCabe?” and got 
for answer: “The degree of pleasure 
Bishop McCabe will have can best be told 
by himself. Why do you ask me?” * Oh, 
we know how he feels.”” The Bishop said ; 
“TI don’t believe he told you.’’ ‘“ No,’’ 
said the reporter, “ but his tace talks.” 

The day passed without report, and they 
finally received a written declaration, 
signed by Bishops Goodsell and Mallalieu, 
* that the action of the Bishops would be 
held in confidence until communicated to 
the trustees of Boston University.” The 
reporters scattered promptly. Your read- 
ers will know if the secular papers guessed 
well as to that action. A fellow scribe re- 
ported one of the younger Bishops as say- 
ing, * You are all off.”’ 

But we did get on Monday what is al- 
ways ot great interest — the assignments of 
the Bishops to the Spring Conterences, 
Those tor the New England Conferences 
you have published. Nothing seems note- 
worthy except that Bishop Burt takes the 
Conterences assigned to Bishop Joyce, 
which have not yet been held. 

uesday morning the Bishops finished 
their work, having been up late the night 
betore in filliug vacancies and making 
traternal nominations. These were with- 
held until the nominees accept or decline. 
Here again reporters had a disappoint- 
ment, but it was explaiaed that if any one 
declined, it might be more difficult to fill 
the vacancy if it was known that another 
had been the first choice. By this time the 
young reporter denounced the Bishops “ as 
the clammiest lot he had ever met.”’ It is 
to be hoped that he had reference to the 
saying ; ** He shut his mouth like a clam.” 

It had been announced in the papers that 
the President would receive the Bishops at 
2 p. M., Tuesday. Concerning this the 
Bishops consoled the reporters by talking 
freely. The President did not arrive until 
past noon, but insisted on keeping his en- 
gagement with the Bishops. They were re- 
eeived in the Green Room. Bishop Cran- 
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ston introduced the Bishops, several of 
whom the President called by name, hav- 
ing met them before. Hoe recalled Bishop 
Goodsell as having been received when the 
Hymnal Commission was in Washington, 
and said he would be delighted to havea 
copy of the new Hymnal. All reported 
the President as looking remarkably well, 
though tanned by his sea voyage. The 
Bishops, through Bishop Foss, presented 
an engrossed adress, written, it is said, by 
Bishop Andrews. The President replied 
in the most cordial manner, saying, among 
other things, if reports can be trusted : “ I 
couldn’t miss, though just returned, the op- 
portunity of meeting the Bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. I am a mem- 
ber of my uncestral church, the Dutch Re- 
formed. But as I could be a lay preacher 
in your church, I feel I could be at home 
there.’’ 

Automobiles were at the door to take such 
as could go to the grounds of the American 
University. The walls of the second build- 
ing are going up. It is said that the trustees 
hope to open one or two departments soon. 
On talking with several Bishops I found 
much difference of opinion as to the wisdom 
ef this course. Some feel strongly that it 
cannot be effectively opened until the en- 
dowment shall be largely increased. 

The Bishops mostly left Washington for 
Philadelphia on Tuesday atternoon. Bish- 
op Walden remained here to catch up with 
his secretarial work. He does not yrow 
old. Every sense is accurate, and his in- 
dustry is appalling. He is a good man for 
the secretary’s office when the Bishops do 
not wish anything to be known. The re- 
porters were told that the secretary only 
was authorized to give out statements as to 
what the Bishops had done. Each day, on 
adjournment, the reporters rushed in to ask 
him. He told all he thought best to tell, 
and stopped. When pressed by one young 
reporter to tell more, there was a gentle 
but rising tendency to irascibility which 
promptly checked youthful presump- 
tion. 

The Bishops passed most grateful recog- 
nition, by vote, of the kindness of all. 
They said they had never had better enter- 
tainmeut nor more caretul preparation for 
their work and comfort. The two col«-red 
janitors wore wide mouthed smiles after 
they lett, and one of them said, when asked 
why they wereso happy: “I have got ten 
dollars in my pocket and my week’s wages, 
too.” No doubt both had equal cause for 
happiness. 

The new Foundry is a noble building of 
stone, costing over two hundred thousand 
dollars. It isin the finest part of the city, 
and commands a great congregation. It 
has wealth enough to meet its own necessi- 
ties and to help others. It does much, it is 
said, to keep within Methodism those who 
come to this part of the city. Senator For- 
aker’s noble house is next door. Secretary 
Shaw lives near by. While waiting for the 
report in the Mitchell case, the reporters 
saw Secretary Shaw invited in by Bishop 
Goodsell, who stated that the Bishops 
would not keep him waiting, but receive 
him while in session. 

Your correspondent violates no confi- 
dence in saying that the Bishops had a 
solemn time over the Mitchell case, and 
especially so when Dr. Warren was before 
them. We heard it said by Dr. Warren, 
when Bishop Goodsell went after him: 
“T was glad, when you found me, that I 
was on my knees.” Dr. Warren would 
say nothing to the reporters of his inter- 
viow except that he was most courtecusly 
received and heard. It [ learn more when 
the seal of confidence is off, your readers. 
shall have the benefit. 


Washington, D. C. 
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NEW ENGLAND NEEDS 


T is difficult for one outside of New 
England to comprehend the extent 
to which this section has become mission- 
ary ground. It is hara-to realize that the 
section that has beef the source of so 
much of our best thought and life, the 
soil of our Puritan Americanism, has be- 
come thoroughly foreignized ; yet such is 
the undeniable fact. According to the 
census of 1900, 54 per cent. of our popula- 
tion was foreign. Out of an increase of 
891,272 from 1890 to 1900, 816,029 — 91.5 
per cent. — were foreigners. From 1900 
to 1903 more than 300,000 were added to 
this number by immigration alone, and a 
conservative estimate places the foreign 
element at 60 per cent. of our present total 
population. And this, it should be noted, 
is not merely the situation in a few of our 
larger cities ; it is the condition of an en- 
tire section. 

This vast inrush of foreigners not only 
presents a great and perplexing mission- 
ary problem, it threatens the very exist- 
ence of our work already established. 
While there has been an unusual increase 
in our foreign element, our native popula- 
tion has been almost at a standstill, the 
total increase for all New England being 
less than 8 per cent. from 1890 to 1900. In 
Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont 
there was an actual decrease in the native 
population. Here is the stern, dark prob- 
lem that confronte New England —a 
steadily and ewiftly-increasing foreign in- 
vasion and a constantly decreasing native 
force to cope with it. All of which means, 
that if our |.:al Conferences are to stand 
the strain and are to successfully meet the 
situation, the church at large must come 
to their aid. 

The case of the New Hampshire Confer- 
ence may make the situation clearer. 
From 1890 to 1900 there was an increase of 
47,081 in the foreign population and a de- 
crease of 11,973 in the native born. But 
what makes the situation even more critic- 
al for our work is the fact that in the 
rural sections of the State, where 84 per 
cent. of our churches are located, there 
was a decrease of 21,589. This striking 
decrease in the native constituency has 
made the labor of our pastors increasingly 
difficult and steadily diminished their 
support, until many of the charges are no 
longer able to provide a comfortable main- 
tenauce for the munister and his family. 
There are 51 charges (of the little over 
100 in all) in that Conference that pay $350 
or less ; twenty, $200 or less ; eleven, $150 
or less, for the preaching; thirty-fiveof these 


- pay $300 or less, and five, $100 or less ; and 


these amounts include the estimate for par- 
sonage rental. To be sure, where it can be 
so arranged, two charges are united under 
one pastor; but where thie is done, it 
necessitates the support of a team, and 
this eats up a considerable portion of the 
extra salary, so that the financial gain to 
the minister at most is very meagre. One 
minister in the New Hampshire Confer- 
ence received, last year, from two charges, 
a total of $167, and out of this amount 
was obliged to provide for his family and 
to support a team. And yet, in spite of 
these hardships and discouragements, the 
Conference made a net increaee of 243 in 
its membership and contributed nearly 
$18,000 to the official benevolences of the 
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church. We are holding our own in that 
Conference, but it is costing the lives of 
our men and the sacrifices of their fam- 
ilies to do it. Methodism nowhere pos- 
sesses a more heroic body of men than 
those who man the churches of New 
Hampshire. And the same may be said 
with equal truth of the men who are 
manning the churches of our other New 
England Conferences and heroically seek- 
ing to meet a situation in which the odds 
are tremendously against them. 

The time has come when the General 
Committees must face the problem that 
these men are facing, and come to their 
support with more generous appropria- 
tions. For yeare New England has been 
pouring her scanty store into the benevo- 
lent enterprises of the church. No} sec- 
tion has been more lavish in ite givings, 
measured by its means. In the last fif- 
teen years the little Conference of New 
Hampshire, out of its poverty, has con- 
tributed over a quarter of a million of 
dollars. Last year the six New England 
Conferences contributed $118,000 to the 
official benevolences, and received in 
return from the Missionary Society 
$17,305. New England will still continue 
to give to the limit of its means, but ‘the 
time has fully come when a larger pro- 
portion of its funds must be returned to 
meet New England’s needs, if we expect 
to hold our ground here and continue the 
effectiveness of our work. 

If this increase of funds for missionary 
work cannot be obtained through the 
regular benevolent agencies of the church, 
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we see but one course open to our Confe,. 
enves, and that course was foreshadoweg 
in the following resolution unavimously 
adopted by one of our Conferences at jt, 
last session : 

“In our judgmen t the present situatio, 
can be successiully met and the interest, 
ot our work conserved only by a more 
generous consideration of our needs op 
the part of the Missionary and Chareh 
Extension Societies of the church, or by the 
organization of a society or societies within 
our Conterences for the purpose of direct. 
ing and applying au equitable portion o 
the benevolences of our people to the needs 
ot our immediate field.” 

Much as we should regret any action 
that would divert any part of “ the be. 
nevolences of our people” from the 
reguiar channels of the church, we can 
see no other course open to our Confer. 
ences, if the Geners! Committees fail to 
come to their aid with increased appropri- 
ations. 

We realize that the needs of the field at 
large make great pressure on our benevo- 
Jent societies, and we would make no 
claim for New England not warranted by 
extreme necessity. We have a heirty 
admiration for the splendid body of godly 
men who have in charge the distribution 
of the general funds of the church ; we 
know their sincere desire and deep pur. 
pose to deal equitably by all parts of the 
field; aud we feel confident that they 
will not fail to seriously face our situation 
and grant us the largest measure of relief 
consistent with the resources at their 
disposal. 





John Burns 


OHN BURNS, the leader of the So- 
cialist Party in the House of Com- 
mons, and perhaps the most distinguished 
labor leader in the world, has been for 
eight weeks traveling incognito in Amer- 
ica, during which time he has journeyed 
twice across the continent, but hase nut 
jostled up against a single reporter who 
knew him, although he has been dili- 
gently filling his mental note-book with 
rich material for the inevitable book on 
America which all distinguished British 
gentlemen who are furnished with an 
average amount of wits essay to write 
after looking at us hard for awhile. It 
has been twelve years since Mr. Burns 
was here, and he admits that on the 
whole he finds us greatly improved. The 
city of New York especially bears many 
outward signs of progress that pléhse 
him. 

John Burns is a man of keenest observa- 
tion, of untiring energy, of vigorous in- 
itiative, and of abounding enthusiasm for 
humanity. Heisa kind of Great Heart 
in perpetual motion. Naturally he is 
looking for his own kind as he travels 
around ; and not unnaturally, in view of 
the stiff attitude taken by the upper 
classes in England towards the reforms 
which he advocates, and which he con- 
siders vital to the progress of humanity, 
he feels disappointed to the degree of 
occasional pitterness of expression at the 
apathetic uuconcern of the classes for the 
higher interests of the masses; and it is 
perhaps not surprising that, considering 
the vastness of the system of plutocratic 
aggrandizement in America which 
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presses down like a miephitic atmos 
phere upon the middle and lower classes, 
where multitudes are needy and few 
laborers go out into the harvest-fisid of 
social service, Joha Barns should say to 
Kellogg Durland, a social worker of like 
sympathies — as a reply to the question : 
‘*Where have you been and what have 
you seen in America?’ —‘I traveled 
1,600 miles out of my way to meet again 
the only saint America produced — Jane 
Addams,’’ And as he said it tears filled 
his eyes. 

Barring this tendency now and then to 
commit thesia of tha enthusiastic hy per- 
bolist — for there are many other saints 
than Miss Addams in America — John 
Burns as a rule takes very sane and 
serious views of public life and policy. 
He rarely slops over, but, while having 
somewhat less poise and control than Mr. 
Bryce, is a man to be answered — and who 
sometimes cannot be answered — in the 
House of Commons. He is not an undis- 
criminating admirer of democracy, which, 
if carried to ar extreme, runs, as he clearly 
sees, to a riotous license, corrupting to the 
individual and detrimental to the State. 
If he is a believer in social evolutiouary de- 
velopment, he also believes in control in all 
evolution, and thus at heart and at base 
is a constructive socialist, building anew 
by replacing gradunlly the outworn por- 
tions of the body politic. A radical he is, 
and every one in England knows it, but a 
radical in aim and spirit rather than ia 
form and method. If be believes in prog- 
ress, it is not for the sake of change, but 
witha view to the results of the chan ge 
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which he thinks should take place in the 
structure of society and the admunistra- 
tion of the state. He is not an iconoclast 
for the mere fun of smashing statues like 
some irritated Borghum, but, fearing to 
smash angels uDaWwales, prefers to exhibit 
in engaging loveliness the idealized image 
of a new social state so that men shail 
thereby, by its superior attractions, be won 
from the cult of the old corrupt order to a 
livelier political hope and lovelier civic 
realization. 

John Burns is not a pessimist, or ai 
least he is a cheerful pessimist, and 
while, three years ago, when interviewed 
in London, he was not extremely hopeful 
regarding America, now he is quite op- 
timistic respecting the ‘** U.8.,”’ which 
being interpreted means us, His new 
book is based on first-hand interviews 
with wll sorts of people in this country, 
from pedlers to pedagogues and tramps tuo 
journalists, and including men of all types 
and races (who have been quietly studied 
without knowing who has been inter- 
viewing them), and will doubtless abound 
in epigram, sparkling commentary, and 
illuminating criticism. John Burns is 
immensely interested in people. He is 
a folksy sort of man. Folks do not tire 
him, they do not repel him, they seem 
not imopertinences but interrogation- 
points. He likes to be not only in the 
crowd, but with the crowd. It has been 
said of him that he ‘‘ puts his own ear to 
the grouad and it is carefully trained to 
catch the vibration of the footsteps of the 
mass.’”’ While in America he has not 
been trammeled and hampered by social 
or public duties which might have dis- 
tracted him from his main quest for facts 
about folks, and no doubt his note-books 
are burdened to bursting with all sorts of 
observations concerning Americans, which 
would command a high price if published 
tomorrow in the yellow journals. He has 
the knack of working his way into ten- 
ements and extracting the secrets of the 
remotest and gloomiest precincts and prov- 
inces of humaa society without giving the 
slightest offence to the ‘' slum ”’ people 
thus visited — for John Burns always 
carries his big heart as well as his clear 
head with him on his domiciliary visits. 
These interviews, by supplying the great 
reformer with the matériel for his socio- 
logical studies, give body and backing for 
the generalizations which sooner or later 
surely come to be uttered by the prophet 
of the people on the housetops of Babylon 
or in the halls of an awakening Parlia- 
ment. 

It is encouraging to be told that Mr. 
Burns feels that on the whole the labor 
situation has improved over that of 
twelve years ago. In spiteof the many 
disturbances that have taken place in the 
country and the unsettled condition of in- 
dustries in many parts of the land, he 
thinks that the general lot of the working 
Classes has been improved, and that a 
Spirit of broader tolerance is manifested 
by the employing classes. One thing, 
however, Mr. Burns much deplores, and 
that is a lack of decision on the part of 
tbe young men of America toward any of 
the important issues of the day. The 
number of young men who have noi 
made up their minds, or who have no 
minds to make up, is far too large. Gifted 
Individuals who should be bearing the 
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burden and heat of the day aretinclined 
to shirk the responsibilities of public 
office and to stand apart as mere ob- 
servers, or to give themselves so absolute- 
ly to mere money-making or pleasure- 
seeking that all thoughts of civic oppor- 
tunities or responsibilities are crowded 
from their minds. 

The political situation in Chicago inter- 
ested John Burns greatly. It could hard- 
ly be otherwise in view of the many en- 
dorsements which Mr. Burns has given 
to the municipal ownership idea, The 
principle of municipal ownership he be- 
lieves to be inviolate and invincible. The 
difficulties which have been experienced 
in Chicago and other places do not lead 
him to fear at all for the ultimate triumph 
of that principle. That the whole people 
should control as many of the public utili- 
ties as is compatible with their own Ca- 
pacity he considers is a theory which 
may be successfully demonstrated wher- 
ever there exists the spirit of social cour- 
age and civic consecration, sufficient to 
carry the experiment out into practical 
details. 

John Burns is now an oldish but not an 
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old man. His experiences in the terrible 
London dock strike whitened his locks, 
The strain of many fights and tumultu- 
ous years has told upon him. Yet be has 
the constitution of a Hercules, and seems 
good for many fights yet. He always 
keeps himself in prime condition, never 
touching liquor in aay ,form, not even 
beer, for the sake of his example to the 
workingmen. He lets tobacco alone be- 
cause of his example amoung the boys. 
He is physically and morally athletic, a 
man of whom Great Britain may well be 
proud, who, paradoxical as it may ap- 
pear, is really one of the best friends of 
the upper classes of England. His aime 
are radical but never riotous, and his self- 
denying spirit is best expressed in his 
own words when, returning once to an 
excited session of the House of Commons, 
he turned to say to a fellow-sympathizer, 
an American visitor : ‘‘ Remember Socra- 
tes and the hemlock, Bruno and Sa- 
vonarola at the stake—that was suc- 
cess! Christ crucified—that was tri- 
umph! And unless you are prepared 
to follow them, keep out of public 
life!” 





New Editor of Woman’s Mis- 


sionary Friend 


AST week,.at the meeting of the Gen- 
eral Executive Committee of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society (ad- 
mirably reported elsewhere), Miss Eliza- 
beth C. Northup, ot Waltham, was elected 
editor of the Woman’s Missionary Friend, 
Miss Louise Manning ;Hodgkins having 
resigned the office which she has filled with 
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signal ability for the past twelve years. 
Miss Northup was selected with marked 
unanimity because in previous work as 
editor of the Study since 1902, and in spirit 
and ability asshown in the general work 
of*the Society, she seemed to be pre-emi- 
nently ‘qualified for the position. She has 
unusual ability as writer, editor end 
speaker. By inheritance she is ardently 
devoted to the interests of the W. F. M.S. 
A graduate of Boston University with the 
degrees of both A. B. and M. A., she natu- 
rally drifted into literary work,and was 
for several years the successful editor of 
the New England Conservatory Magazine. 
We congratulate the Society on its great 
good fortune in securing Miss Northup as 
editor of its official organ. 





If the church and the law both turn a cold 
shoulder to the poor, and there is favored 
class ministration as well as favored class 
legislation, who shall say that there is not 
sufficient cause tor what we nonchalantly 
call “thegrowing alooiness of the masses? ”’ 


Bring Them Together 


HE Boston Typographical Union ap- 
pointed some munths ago a “ mis- 
sionary committee, charged with the.duty 
ot bringing about a better understanding 
between the Union and other organizations, 
particularly the churches.” This commit- 
tee has planned a conterence between la- 
boring men aud the Congregational min- 
isters of Greater Boston, looking toward a 
more sympathetic appreciation of each 
other on the part of both Church and 
Union. 

The Methodist pastors of New England 
could well follow the hint conveyed in this, 
and in each of our centres seek out the 
Union man and endeavor to get jin touch 
with him and to understand his needs. 
The church above all other organizations 
should seek after men to do all the good 
possible. In the great discussions of the 
day on labor and economic questioner, the 
charch may not dictate, but she should be 
ready to use every opportunity to get close 
to every man, workman as well as em- 
ployer, to minister te him as he may need. 
We teel sure that the sympathetic heart 
will find a ready greeting by the laboring 
man, when it shows itself truly sympa- 
thetic and really seeking for the best good 
of the laborer. In this particular instance 
the Typographical Unions show a desire, 
through these committees, to come into 
closer relations with pastors and churches. 
It is an opportunity the religious workers 
should make ths most of. We have reason 
to believe that the laboring man will come 
more than half way it he can be assured of 
kindly sympathy. Let the church use this 
opportunity to show that it cares for the 
soul ot the laborer as well as tor the soul of 
the employer. *‘ We are neither barbarian 
nor Scythian, bond nor tree, but all one in 
Christ Jesus.”’ 





PERSONALS 





— Rev. Albert Sidney Gregg, field secre- 
tary of the National Reform Bureau, is 
actively at work in Massachusetts, address- 
ing the churches upon questions of reform. 
He is commanding generous atteution trom 
the local press. 

—The Advance of Chicago observes : 
“Rabbi Hirsch told his Jewish congrega. 
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tion that ‘the greatest men im America 
have no ancestors,’ that it is ‘not how a 
tamily begins, but how it ends, that makes 
the difference. John the Baptist is reported 
to have made a similar observation on a 
notable occasion.”’ 

— President Huntington, of Boston Uni- 
versity, attended the meeting of college 
presidents at Williams College last week. 


—Chaplain D. H. Tribou, U.S. N., and 
his daughter, Miss Frances H. Tribou, 
leave Boston for Philadelphia this weex. 


— Rev. F. A. Wells, pastor at Thetford 


Centre and North Thettord, Vt., was mar- 


ried, Oct. 18, to Miss Gertrude May New- 
man, of Waltham. . 

— Rev. J. O. Sherburn, pastor at Brad- 
ford, Vt., has been confined to the bed tor 
three weeks on account of a fall which 
severely injured his thigh. However, no 
bones were broken; but he will probably 
be a prisoner three weeks longer. 


— The National Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, in annual convention in Los 
Angeles, last week, re-elected all the offi- 
cers of the organization now serving as 
executive heads. For president, Mrs. Lil- 
lian M. N. Stevens of Maine received 427 
out of 475 ballots cast, and her election 
subsequently was made unanimous. Miss 
Anna Gordon, of Boston, was chosen vice- 
president without opposition. 


— Miss Mary Long, daughter of the late 
Rev. Dr. Long of the Bulgarian Mission 
and later of Robert College, is now in this 
country,and has heen visiting friends in 
the vicinity of Boston. Dr. Long was uni- 
versally beloved in Constantinople, and 
Miss Long was his efficient housekeeper 
and helper, and also made many friends 
tor herself in the Ottoman capital, espe- 
cially in the communities at Roumeli-His- 
sar and Scutari. 


—In a recent letter of Ira D. Sankey to 
Rev. Thomas Spurgeon, of London, he 
says: ‘I was greatly delighted to hear of 
the geod work you have done in your 


church, and wish to send my love and 


kindest regards to all the old friends as 
well as the new converts. Our mutual 
friend, Dr. Cuyler, often speaks of you 
when he calle to pray with me in my room. 
My song t-day is, ‘Saved by grace,’ and it 
will not be long betore I ‘see Him face to 
tace.’ ” 


— Charles John Ellicott, for forty-two 
years Bishop of Gloucester, died, Oct. 15, at 
Birchington. on-Sea. In 1858 he succeeded 
Dr. Trench as profeesor of New Testament 
exegesis at King’s College, London, and in 
the next year gave the Hulsean lectures at 


Cambridge, becoming Hulsean professor in 


1860, and in the year following Dean ot 
Exeter. In 1863 Lord Palmerston, at the 
suggestion of Lord Shaftesbury, appointed 
him to the united sees of Gloucester and 
Bristol. He was the last survivor of this 
** Bishop-maker’s ”’ work in the Anglican 
episcopate. 


— Rev. Dr. William Schenck Blackstock 
(Methodist Church of Canada), of Toronto, 
died at Atlantic City, N. J., last week, in 
the 82d year of his life. The Christian 
Guardian says ot him: “‘ Dr. Blackstock in 
later years took a very prominent part in 
the counsels of Methodism. He was a 
member of st least two General Confer- 
ences, and took an active and intelligent 
interest im all movements within the 


church. He was strongly in favor of Meth- 


odist union, and gave powerful advocacy 
to that cause both in the secular and re- 
ligious press prior to its consummation.”’ 


— Rev. W. R. Wedderspoon, pastor of 
“Emory Church, Pittsburg, Pa., was invited 
to make the opening prayer at the Found- 
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ers’ Day exercises of Carnegie Institute in 
Pittsburg, Nov. 2. The addresses were 
delivered by Gen. Greeley and Mr. Melville 
E. Stone of the Associated Press. 


— A cablegram announces, as we go to 
press, that Sir George Williams, tounder of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
and president of its London headquarters 
fer twenty years, died, Nov. 6. He was 
born in 1821. 


— The statement given wide circulation 
that Prot. M. S. Terry, D. D., of Garrett 
Biblical Institute, wrote a volume entitled, 
**The Shortcomings of Jesus,’’ is not true. 
Dr. Terry affirms that he “ had nothing to 
do with such a book.”’ 

— Mrs. Lizzie M. Merrill, wife of Rev. W. 
P. Merrill, of Brunswick, Me., died very 
suddenly, from heart disease, Friday even- 
ing, Oct. 20. The funeral services were 
held at the church, Monday, at 10 a. m., 
and were conducted by Rev. C. A. Little- 
field, of Lynn, assisted by Rev. D. B. Holt 
and Rev. B. F. Fickett. Mrs. Merrill was a 
rare woman, greatly beloved by all who 
knew her, and a great help to her husband 
in his ministry. A saint of God has gone 
to her reward. 


— Mr. Frederick Prizor, who passed away 
last week at his home in Dayton. Ky., was 
for nine years Dr. F ry’s assistant on the Cen 
tral Christian Advocaiée, and was assistant 
editor, also, through the two terms of Rev. 
Dr. Jesse Bowman Young, editor of that 
paper from 1892 till May, 1900, and for some 
months in the opening year of Dr. Spencer’s 
administration. He was a modest, reticent, 
manly character, a Methodist from child- 
hood, and trusted and loved by hosts of 
triends. ; 


— The sermon of Rev. Albert Parker 
Fitch, delivered at the Boston Methodist 
Preachers’ Meeting, made a profound im- 
pression. He spoke upon “ Compulsory 
Burdens,’”’ illustrated from the life of 
Simon ot Cyrene, who bore the cross of 
Jesus, and in most fitiing, edifying and 
consolatory terms carried the lesson to all 
that to hear the cross of Christ is the crown- 
ing privilege and glory ot the Christian 
lite. Seldom are our ministers so deeply 
impressed as while listening to this sermon 
by the pastor of Mount Vernon Congrega- 
tional Church, of this city. The singing by 
Mrs. Bertha Cushing Child was very high- 
ly appreciated. We do not wonder that the 
singing at St. Mark’s is such an attractive 
feature ot the services. 





BRIEFLETS 





It is not always the bright prospect that 
gives the shining retrospect. 

Life at its best means always the appre- 
ciator of life at his best. 

In a readable book published not long 
ago, one of the characters, a saintly soul, is 
made to say : ** My way of life is just this — 
my Bible on my knee, and somebody to do 
for!” Those two things constitute the 
elements of true happiness in any lite. The 
Bible on the knee and in the heart supplies 
the impulse of a higher hope, while the 
hand, busied for the help ot somebody else, 
brings to everything it touches the blessing 
of a healing grace. 

Dissatisfied with the present style of 
“periscope” on its submarines, which 
renders only a small part of the horizon 
visible to the inmates of a submarina, the 
British Admiralty are experimenting with 
a new type which makes visible the whole 
circle ot the surface of the water. The 
reason why so many good men differ in 
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their interpretations of truth is that thei, 
view ix periscopic, and periscopic jy 8 
narrow sense, Their vision is that of only 
an arc of the circle; they none of them am 
all around. The coming Federation (op. 
vention in New York is designed to give 
members of different denominations q) 
improved periscopic vision —a view qj). 
around. 





An unprecedented happening in colle. 
giate circles was the closing of the Unive. 
sity of Chicago on a recent Monday, when 
the jaculty took an educational trip t 
Dayton, Ohio, where the big factory ot the 
National Cash Register Company was ip. 





Death of Captain John S. Damrel| 


APT. DAMRELL, 80 long and hon 
orably known in this city as chie; 
engineer of the fire department, and later 
as building commissioner, died, Nov. 3, as 
the result of a paralytic shock. He was 
born in this city, June 29, 1828, and was 
educated in the public schvols of Boston 
and Cambridge. By trade he was a car. 
penter. From boyhood he had taken an 
interest in fire matters, his father andj 








THE LATE CAPYF. J. 8. DAMRELL 


brother being members of the organization. 
He was chief engineer at the time of the 
great Boston fire, and rendered conspic- 
uous service. It was conceded that he was 
master of the science of the extinguish- 
ment of fires, and an expert of advanced 
ideas connected with that department. As 
inspector of buildings tor so many years he 
rendered the city very important service. 
He was an adept in the construction of 
buildings, and few men filling this position 
in the history of this city have maiatained 
so distinguished a reputation. He was 4 
well-known Methodist layman, earnestly 
devoted to his church. Hea came from 
North Russell St. to the First Church, 
Temple St., where he was a conspicuous 
and generous official member. He was 4 
his death, and had been for many years, 
president ot the board of trustees. Fors 
quarter of a century he served efficiently 9 
superintendent of the Sunday school. His 
death will be deeply mourned in this 
church. He wasa member of the Knight 
ot Honor, Royal Arcanum, Odd Fellows, 
Good Templars, and was a Mason of the 
thirty-second degree. 

In 1850 Captain Damrell married Susat 
Emily Hill, of Cambridge. Three daugh- 
ters and two sons were born to them, but 
only the sons survive. He had lived at the 
West End for about torty years. 
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spected. Particular attention was paid to 
the “ welfare work ” of the factory, which 
the Company says ofters a means ot settling 
Jabor troubles, and will finally put an end 
to strikes. The membercs of the faculty 
who went on the trip included many s0- 


ciologists. 





Whatever may be the attractions and 
distractions ot existence in this yeasty 
modern age, it should be the firta deter- 
wination of every in telligent person not to 
miss the aim ot all life. Whether worldly 
success come or not, there is a deep satis- 
faction in doing one’s duty, and in detying 
the depressions of distraction by the calm 
and undisturbed reflection at the close of 
every day: “I have lived my life today. 
I bave satisfied my conscience and my 
soul. I have been with God, withstood 
myself, and helped my fellow-men!”’ 





Sometimes by seeking help from others 
we bring them unexpected help. They are 
litted out of themselves; they find some 
new avenue of expression for the best that 
is in them. 


There are said to be eight women stu- 
dents in a class in vivisection at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. If this is true, there 
would seem to be some sense in the claim 
that modern advanced education is unsex- 
ing woman. 

Irn bis new book, ** Vision and Task,”’ 
which is both bright and helpful, George 
Clark Peck treats of that confused subject, 
“ Worldliness,” in a clear-cut and sug- 
gestive tashion. “A man may become a 
Demas,” he says, ** while be is still going 
through the motions of a Paul or Apollos. 
He may speak with the tongues of men and 
ot angels and still be as sounding brass 
anda tinkling cymbal. Christianity is not 
a string of observances, but an essence.’’ 
The worldliness which makes Demases in 
any age is, Mr. Peck thinks, an atmosphere. 
“It is so subtle and full of deceit thata 
devout churchman may take it to church 
with him.” ‘“ It may grow as rank under 
a poke bonnet as under the flowers and 
birds of a modern picture hat.” There is 
no cure for this subtle, myriad- phased 
world liness but the grace of God. 





Up to Tuesday noon, as we go to press, 
we have not received from the secretary of 
the Board of Bishops the Episcopal Plan 
for the Spring Conferences. Among the 
Conterences assigned to Bishop Goodsell 
are the following: New Jersey, at New 
Brunswick, April 4; Wyoming, at Coopers- 
town, March 28; Northern, New York, 
April 4 





We regret that the report of the Silver 
Anniversary of the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society, held in Indianapolis, Oct. 
18.25, was received trom Miss Guernsey too 
late for insertion in this issue. It will 
appear next week. 





Through the generosity ot Mrs. James A. 
Woolson and Hon. E. H. Dunn, Dr. E. M. 
Tsylor, field secretary of the Missionary 
Society, is permitted to place a copy of Mr. 
John R. Mott’s valuable book, “* The Pastor 
and Modern Missions,” in the hands ot each 
active preacher of the New England Con. 
ference. The laymen of American Meth- 
odism can make no more fruitiul contribu- 
tion to the missionary propaganda than 
the gift of this book to the pastors of our 
church throughout the nation. The mis- 
Sionary collection is a success or a failure 
by reason of the attitude of the pastor more 
than all other causes combined. The ead- 
dest feature of the low missionary collec- 
Hons in certain quarters is the ministerial 
Unlaithiulness which they suggest. 
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Action of the Bishops on Prof. H. G. Mitchell! 


October 31, 1905 


ITH reference to any action taken 
by the Bishops in the case of any 
candidate for confirmation as teacher in 
any of our theological seminaries, it should 
be understood by all concerned that such 
action proceeds under the following direc- 
tions of the General Conference of 1900 and 
1904, 
1900 (p. 449) 


** WHEREAS, Ths charters and statutes of our 
theological schools differ widely from each other 
in the conditions precedent to the election and 
re election of professors, it is evident tbat no 
uniform requirement can be imposed by the 
General Conference upon the instit ations in the 
matter of elections. We recommend, however, 
as a condition of recognition of a theological 
school as a school of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, that the General Conference require 
that its professors shall be confirmed by a ma- 
jority vote of the Bishops present and voting 
at any regular meeting of their board. We fur- 
ther recom)uend that, in case of a re-election, if 
a@ majority of the Bishops present and voting at 
any regular meeting of the board fails to con- 
cur, the Bishops shall state fully and in writing 
the grounds of non-concurrence both to the pro- 
fessor concerned and to the trustees of the theo- 
logical school.” 


1904 


‘* (a) The General Conference has declared the 
theological schools to exist for the entire church, 
and the schools themselves have by charter or 
otherwise given the Bishops the right to nomi- 
nate or confirm the election of professors in the 
various departments, which right the Bisnops 
have repeatedly exercised. 

“(b) Wetherefore again committhetheolo 
ical seminaries of the church to the careful 
supervision of the Board of Bishops, to the end 
that the church may be protected from erro- 
neovs teachings and the schoois from unwar- 
ranted assault. 

*(c) The Bishops are hereby counseled not to 
nominate or confirm any professor in our theo- 
logical schools concerning whose agreement 
with our doctrinal standards they have a rea- 
sonable doubt. 

"(d) The Bishops are hereby authorized and 
directed whenever specific charges of misteach- 
ing in any part of our theological schools are 
anade in writing by responsible parties, mem- 
bers or ministers of our church, to appoint a 
committee of their own number to investigate 
such charges, whose report, if adopted by the 
Bishops, shall be transmitted to the trustees of 
the theological school involved for proper ac 
tion in the premises. 

**(e) We urge that Bishops diligently strive 
to allay all undue irritation upon this subject, 
and ‘ maintain and set forward quietness, love, 
and peace among all men.’ 

“Third. We admonish a)! instructors in our 
schools to studiously avoid, as far as possible, 
all occasion of misunderstanding of their doc- 
trinal attitude both in their oral teaching and 
in their publications, and that they counsel 
their pupils to carefully avoid statements 
which would disturb the faith of those to whom 
they minister. 

“Fourth. We deprecate the dissemination of 
distrust in the church by indiscriminate and 
indefinite attacks upon religious teachers and 
theological institutions. The Discipline of our 
church provides ample tests for determiaing 
the doctrinal soundness of preachers and 


teachers. All charges of erroneous teaching 
should be presented to the proper tribunal, 
where they can be legally tried and where the 
rights of both the accuser and the accused are 
fully protected by constitutional safeguards.” 


We find nothing in either of these deliv- 
erances to suggest that any candidate or 
nominee whose confirmation is contested, 
shall be put upon trial before the Bishops. 
The investigation ordered by the General 
Conterence in such a case is not, and, in 
the nature of the case, cannot be, a dis- 
ciplinary trial. On the contrary, the last 
sentence oi the action ot 1904 distinctly rec- 
ognizes the constitutional right of such ac- 
cused teacher to a trial by the method and 
before the tribunal prescribed in the book 
of Discipline. 

It would therefore be improper for the 
Bishops to so conduct their inquiries under 
this legislation as to seem to encrvach 
upon the province of the Annual Conter- 
ences. 

Furthermore, we realize that the prerog- 
ative conferred upon the Bishops by the 
law above quoted, is one of great deli- 
cacy, and should therefore be exercised 
only within the satest possible limita- 
tion in order to avoid embarrassing legal 
complications. Hence in our previous ac- 
tion in the case of Professor H. G. Mitchell 
we were careful not to gv beyond what was 
absolutely required by the order of the 
General Conference (above reterred to). 

Aiter careful deliberation, we sent to the 
board of trustees which had elected Pri- 
fessor Mitcbell a courteous statement of 
the reasons why we felt constrained to re- 
turn his name without tormal action, be- 
ing careful to convey in the most delicate 
way at our command our conclusion in re- 
gard to the charges that had been filed with 
us against his teaching in order that 
‘proper action in the premises” might be 
taken. Having, at our present session, 
heard a statement of the process adopted 
by said trustees and of their reasons for re- 
turning the nomination of Professor Mitch- 
ell, again asking our confirmation of his 
election, which statement was made by an 
authorized committee of the trustees, we 
are now compelled to say : 


That our action of six months ago was 
equivalent to a refusal to confirm the elec- 
tion ot Professor Mitchell, and that we have 
no reason to alter the conclusion then 
reached, which was:based upon the convic- 
tion that “some of the statements [con- 
tained in his book] concerning the historic 
character of the early chapters of the book 
ot Genesis seem to be unwarranted and ob- 
jectionable and as having a tendency to in- 
validate the authority of other portions of 
the Scriptures.” It is furthermore our 
opinion that we are not even at liberty to 
reopen the question of Professor Mitchell’s 
confirmation under the law above cited. 
Unanimously adopted. 


By order and on behalt of the Bishops, 
JOHN M. WALDEN, Sec. 





Meeting of Board of Trustees 


T a meeting of the trustees of Boston 
University, held on Monday atter- 
noon, the foregoing communication trom 
the Bishops was read, and, recognizing that 
the refusal ot the Bishops to confirm Dr. 
Mitchell left the chair of Hebrew vacant, 
provision was made to supply instruction 
in that department for the current year by 
Professors Charles Rufus Brown and Win- 
tred Nichols Donovan, of the Newton Bap- 
tist Theological Institution. 


President Huntington’s Statement 


T the close of the meeting of the board 
ot trustees, President Huntington 
gave out the following statement : 


“The departure of Prof. Mitcbell from the 
Bostoa University School of Theology will deep- 
ly grieve the faculty and every student who has 
had the privilege of studying under him. Dr. 
Mitchell is a rare teacher. He inspires his stu- 
dents with the subjects which he teaches. He 
inspires every student and confirms his faith. 

“The action of the Bishops in refusing his 
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An Economical 


Experiment in South 
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India 


BISHOP W. F. OLDHAM. 


OLAR is the name of both a district 

and its capital town in the prov- 

ince of Mysore. Situated on a tableland 

over 2,500 feet above the sea level ona 

wide, undulating plain, the climate of 

this district is very healthful and pleas- 
ant. 

One disability lies upon all this fair 
land — the irregularity of the rains. 
About once in three years the monsoon 
fails, and when this failure is complete, 
there is immediate and widespread fam- 
ine. For, like all the rest of India, the 
people are so peor that over 30 per ceni. 
of the entire population must starve if a 
single season fails them. 

One of the most devastating famines 
that ever afflicted any land overtook this 
territory in 1877. At that time a woman 
of rare power and resourcefulness was 
conducting in Kolar an independent 
mission. The famine threw upon her 
hands hundreds of starving children. 
She hesitated not a moment. She took 
all that came, until presently nearly a 
thousand starving waifs filled her com- 
pound and thronged her home. With 
splendid courage and devotion she poured 
out her personal fortune, and all the help 
her friends could send her, upon the 
rescue of these starving ones. A great 
school was erected, trades were intro- 
duced, farms were bought, and the be- 
ginnings of a Christian community were 
Jaid. As may be easily conjectured, the 
overseeing of all these activities became 
too much for one lonely woman, and 
nowhere did Miss Anstey more truly 
exhibit her nobility of character than 
when, in 1890, fur the better care of the 
work, she invited the Methodist Episco- 
pal Mission to aseume its care, and sealed 
her invitation by deeding to a newly 
formed board of trustees, ‘‘in trust for 
the Methodist Episcopa) Church,’’ 30,000 
rupees worth of property, affeetionately 
committing her family, a Christian com- 
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munity of five hundred, to the fostering 
care of Methedism. Revs. J. E. Robin- 
son and A. H. Baker wisely represented 
our church in the delicate task of taking 
over the mission, and to the latter, then 
presiding elder of Madras District, fell the 
additional task of guidance during the 
transition stage. 

Since, thie transaction fifteen years have 
passed, and during this time the various 
industrial and agricultural phases of the 
miesion have been ably cared for by Rev. 
W. H. Hollister, of Beloit, Wis., a gradu- 
ate of Garrett, and a man of rare effective- 


ness. The two directions in which devel- 
opment has steadily taken place are: 

1. An industrial workshop. Here Mr. 
Hollister has introduced American ma- 
chinery aod exact methods of work. It 
is at once a training school and a factory, 
where all kinds of well-made furniture, 
cart-wheels, ploughs, rakes, carriage bot- 
toms, cart frames, etc., are made. The 
boys of the workshop are taught, also, to 
build walis, erect roofs, and complete 
buildings, so that all the recent buildings 
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How strong a hold Mr. Hollister’s jp. 
dustrial work is taking upon the aftec. 
tions and respect of the people of Kola; 
may be seen by the fact that on a recent 
Sunday, when taking the * jubilee collec. 
tion’ to be applied to the erection of , 
new ‘‘ Industrial Trades Building,” the 
local church and its friends subscribed 
Rs. 1500, many of those present pledging 
a whole month’s salary as their thanx. 
offering for tbe coming among them of 
this new hope for India’s future. 

I may be permitted right here to adq 
that this vuilding will cost Rs. 12 000 to 
complete. But as Rs. 12.000 is but $4. 





REV. A. H. BAKER AND FAMILY 


put up on this district have been built by 
Mr. Hollister and his students. 

The inquiry may arise: What has all 
this to do with missions? To those who 
know the problem best, the industrial 
redemption of India is closely connected 
with ite spiritual life. India has had 
religion enough and to spare. But it has 
been hazy-brooding, mystery loving, full 
of speculation and inchoate dreams. 
India’s religion has never had feet to 
walk the earth, nor arms to do the 
world’s work. Christianity must not 
only teach her the right way to the skies, 
but the true paths of everyday living. 
India has produced saints dreamy and 
mystic by the hundred, and she produces 
religious mendicants, physically unclean 
and religiously insistent, by thousands. 
But a workman who can make a perfectly 
round wheel, or perfectly mortise the 
joint of a chair, is hard to find. The 
young Christian Church must be one 
whose members not only know the way 
to heaven, but bow to better the earth on 
their way. And Mr. Hollister, in mak- 
ing conscientious, effective workmen, is 
doing the growing church in India a 
great service. Incidentally two results 
already begin to appear: (1) Many of the 
best workmen have entered the ministry 
and carried to their work as evangelists 
and pastors such skill in their hands and 
sympathy with laborers in their hearts as 
make them splendidly successful ; and (2) 
prominent heathen officials are amoug 
the strongest supporters of the industrial 
mission because here they can readily see 
how the Christian missionary really 
means kindness and help to the people. 


000, some interested reader may see his 
way to belpiog in India’s redemption by 
sending Mr. Hollister the money. 

2. Not all boys can be trained as arti- 
sans. Some of them are born farmers, 
and joyously take to the land. Mr. 
Hollister is himself a farmer’s boy. The 
mission owns several pieces of land 
scattered all around the city, comprising 
a total area of about 500 avres. If the 
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rainfall were certain, this would be a 
great investment, not merely profitable to 
the mission, but still more profitable in 
the training of model farmers and as an 
object leseon to the people around. As it 
is, the missionary is showing great in- 
ventiveness in meeting his difficulties. 
He is sinking wells, but since wells are 
costly in the lining of the sides with 
stone, he has hit upon the plan of sinking 
four-foot circular wells till the water is 
reached, and then driving galleries into 
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the earth all around the bottom like the 
broad spokes of a wheel. With a number 
of these wells and a portable oil engine 
driving & centrifugal pump, he hopes to 
put much of his farm beyond the reach 
of the inconstant monsoons. He has 
also introduced the planting of tama- 
rind groves, and though the tamarind 
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tree is the most perverse and unmanage- 
able tree in India, he is securing such 
results as are already maxing the mission 
farm a paitern to be imitated by the sur- 
rounding farmers, 

Among the important reforms he is in- 
troducing is a heavier plough than the 
traditional stick, shod with light iron, 
that has tickled the svil of India for 
three thousand years. The ‘ Kolar 
plough ”’ is a hybrid between the ineffect- 
ive plough of India and the heavy plough 
of western lands. 

The Mysore Government, under a 
native king of marked intelligence, heart- 
ily recognizes all Mr, Hollister’s efforts 
for the public good, and he is among the 
trusted. advisers of the chief officers of 
the district. 

Alongside of Mr. Hollister is Rev. A. H. 
Baker, a well known New England man. 
Genial, sunny tempered, cheery of speech, 
overflowing with kindliness and deeply 
religious, he is the very man to attend to 
the spiritual interests of the mission. He 
has charge of the boys and the workmen 
in their religious development. He super- 
intends the day schools which the boys 
attend in the afternoon, directs the work- 
ers on the cireuit, and above all himself 
teaches a group of students who are train- 
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ing for the Indian ministry. For it is the 
hope and central purpose of this mission 
to have established here the ‘‘ Kolar Bible 
Training School.’’ A beginning has al- 
ready been made, some scholarships have 
been contributed, dormitory room is being 
provided, and some day there will arise a 
suitable building for the housing of this 
central institution. Meanwhile Mr. Baker 
has endeared himself to Christians and 
non-Christians alike. When it was re- 
cently whispered that he was'to be trans- 
ferred from Kolar, I received lengtky 
petitions signed by nearly every promi- 
nent citizen in the town and district, 
Christians, Hindus, aud Mohammedans, 
asking that he be allowed to stay. Not 
the least influential letter was from Miss 
Anstey herself, expressing great regret at 
any possibility of Mr. Baker’s removal. 
How 1 wish New England would give 
Mr. Baker a workshop to do his work in 
to better advantage! Five thousand dol- 
lars would enable him to complete a well- 
equipped building, sfter which forty or 
fifty scholarships at about $15 a year 
would enaole his students, who partially 
support themselves in the workshops and 
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on the farms, to secure a thorcugh prac- 
tical training for the Gospel ministry. 

I have said not a word about the really 
admirable mission conducted by the ladies 
in Kolar. Here is the William Gamble 
Deaconess Home, with a school of 150 
girls, second to none in the province, pre- 
sided over by the energetic and capable 
Mies Fisher, who dreams dreams of a 
comiog hospital and light industries suit- 
able for women ; and here is that splendid 
series of village schools and evangelistic 
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missions led by Miss Maskell, which are 
at once ap inspiration to faith and a sure 
pledge of enlarging success, 

Take it all in all, on this Mysore 
plateau, with its entrenched idolatry and 
its thronging life, I know no Christian 
experiment that so challenges interest and 
inspires hope as the Kolar Mission of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. I commend 
the whole enterprise to the sympathy, the 
prayers, and the gifts of our people. 





FOXES’ BRAINS 
JAMES BUCKHAM. 


R’ER FOX is the keen fellow among 
our wild neighbors. He is as sharp 
and resourceful as a criminal lawyer, and 
what he does not know about craft is 
verily not worth knowing. In these 
crisp fox-hunting days of late fall, when 
the hound’s mournful baying is heard on 
our New England hills, the logic of foxes 
is the uppermost subject of conversation 
at every cross-roads store and country 
cobbler’s shop ; and wonderful are the 
well-authenticated tales that fall from the 
lips of veteran fox-hunters. As boy and 
man, I have listened to these marvelous 
stories by the hour, and of all the lore and 
legend of: field-sport they have appealed 
to me with the eubtlest charm. Take 
u grizzled New England fox-hunter, | 
mounted on a box or barrel at the village 
store, and surrounded by a sympathetic 
and loquacious audience, and where will 
you find more fascinating and racy en- 
tertainment for a frosty October evening, . 


When the bunter’s moon rides high 
In a clear, star-sprinkled sky ? 


There is a spell about the New England 
fox-story that is not surpussed by any ro-- 
mance of Arabian Nights ; but you must 
have it from the lips of the fox huuter 
himeelf, to know its full charm. The ex- 
pression of the narrator’s face, the deep, 
entrancing glow of his eye, the force of 
his native Yankee dialect, so rich in fox- 
hunting terms, the dramatic power of his 
gestures, the unconscious vividness with 
which he throws the whole scene before 
his auditor’s eye —all these you must 
have in order to get the full effect of the 
New England fox-story. But if you have 
ever spent a fall in the country (and I 
pity the lover of nature who has not), it 
will be strange indeed if you have not en- 
countered some neighborhood fox-hunter 
and fallen under the spell ot his narrative. 

It is a mark of the tyro to disbelieve the 
New England fox story. He disbelieves 
because he has not been educated up to 
the appreciation of it. Nor is that to be 
imputed to him as a fault, for in truth 
he has had no opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the ways of foxes. His 
denial of their powers of reasoning is 
purely empirical. But let him for a single 
season follow the hound, and stand on 
the run-way, and he will be ready to 
believe almost anything of the brains of 
Br’er Fox. The older [I grow, and the 
more experience I gain in field lore, the 
more disposed I am to credit to the utter. 
most detail the wonder stories of the fox- 
hunters. Anything that the human brain 
would devise in the way of an expedient 
for escape from pureuit, I am convinced 
that the New England fox is capable of 
devising ; and indeed some of his cleverest 
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tricks would, I fancy, never occur to me 
under the stress of like circumstances. I 
do not pretend to be as keen as a fox 
‘when the life-and-death problem is thrust 
before intelligence for immediate and de- 
cisive solution. 

Take, for inetance, such a case as the 
following, which occurred, [ think, in 
western Massachusetts, and was observed 
by a student of nature who has given 
much time to the observation of wild life 
among its natural surroundings: This 
gentleman was standing near the bank of 
a river, one winter day, when he taw a 
fox run out upon the ice and make 
straight for a hole. At the edge of the 
hole the fox stopped, turned, followed his 
tracks back to the bank, ran down the 
stream a little way, and paused to await 
developments. Presently a hound came 
tearing out of the woods, with his nose 
close to the ice and snow. He ran along 
the ice with his head down, following the 
ecent, until he reached the opening. It 
was then too late to check his speed ; he 
plunged into the water and was lost under 
the ice. The fox meanwhile had waited 
in piain sight to watch the effect of his 
trick. When he saw his enemy disappear 
under the ice, he trotted slowly away, 
with a look on hie face as much as to say, 
“*T thought so.’’ 

Had a man been hard pressed by a 
bloodhound, is it likely that such an ex- 
pedient would have suggested itself to 
bim, and been so promptly and coolly 
acted upon? I doubt it. And yet the 
jore of fox-hunting is full of just such in- 
cidents — incidents showing quick and 
keen power of reasoning, fertility of in- 
vention, and much more perfect self- 
command than would be expected of a 
man in like circumstances. 

While visiting Vermont, this fall, I was 
told by a local fox-hunter how a famous 
neighborhood fox waa shot in his town, 
the previous season. This fox, which was 
an unusually large one, as his tracks 
showed, always made for the ridge of a 
certain mountain when started by the 
hounds ; and somewhere far up on the 
side of the mountain he always disap- 
peared. In vain were hunters stationed at 
various strategic points along the ridge 
of the mountain, before the dogs were 
loosed on Reynard’s trail. The fox never 
appeared. The hounds would bay nearly 
to the summit, and then would lose the 
trail and come silently back. 

At last, when there was a convenient 
fall of light snow, two of the village fox- 
hunters determined to follow Reynard’s 
track without a dog, and eee where it led 
to. They had no difficulty in tracing the 
fox to the brink of a certain ledge of rock, 
but there the track stopped, and though 
there was no bole or crevice into which 
the animal could have retreated, his trail 
came positively to an end. The hunters 
searched the ravine below the ledge, but 
there was no sign that the fox had leaped 
down there and continued his course. 
Finally, however, their attention was 
drawn to a large leaning tree, almost pros- 
trate, just beneath the ledge. One of the 
men suggested that Reynard might possi- 
bly have jumped down upon that. They 
inspected the tree, and found that its 
branches touched the lower limbs of a 
great wide-spreading hemlock. Beyond 
the hemlock was a solitary bowlder, and 
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beyond that a section of an abandoned 
and ruined stone wall. Careful examina- 
tion showed that the fox had Jeaped from 
the ledge to the leaning tree-trunk, 
traversed that to a broad, ‘low branch of 
the hemlock, followed the hemlock 
branch to its juncture with the tree, aid 
thence jumped to the lone rock, and from 
that to the section of stone-wall. The 
track led from the end of the wall back 
down the mountain, and was lost in atrod- 
den pasture. where some half-wild steers 
were ‘“ wintering out.’’ Think what logic 
all these manceuvres showed on the fox’s 
part! But his secret had been unraveled 
by superior reason ; and the next time he 
was started, a hunter stationed near the 
leaning tree shot him as he was balancing 
for his jump from the ledge. 

The same hunter told me of another 
fox that was seen by himself and a com- 
panion, emerging from a hillside woods, 
and ruuning toward a stone-wall that 
bounded a road on which the hunters 
were walking. The fox saw the hunters 
at about the same time that they saw 
him, and stopped in the field to watch 
them until aturn in the road hid them 
from sight. The two men had been care- 
ful to proceed without interrupting their 
talk, as if unaware of the fox’s presence. 
‘* Now,”’’ said one of them, ‘‘ he has made 
sure that we have passed along, and will 
come on his run-way over the wall. You 
keep on, still talking loudly, and I will 
steal back under cover of the waill.’’ 
Sure enough, in about five minutes, the 
fox, hearing the voice of the hunter who 
had passed on down the road, and rea- 
soning that both men had gone on with- 
out seeing him, came confidently across 
the field on his run-way, and was shot by 
the man who had crept back under the 
wall. Again it was fox-reason defeated 
by superior human reason. But the logic 
of the fox was good, nevertheless (grant- 
ing the plausible premises), and proves 
clearly enough, I think, that animale — 
some animals, at least—do think and 
plan exactly as we do. 

Here is another instance of the quick 
use of brains on the part of the fox. 
Close pressed by a hound,*Reynard led 
his pursuer to a railroad trestle, and 
crossed it just in time to escape an ap- 
proaching freight train. The dog, hot on 
the scent, attempted to follow, a minute 
later, and was killed by the train. The 
dog did not stop to think and observe ; 
the fox did. 

I have heard of a fox’s running through 
a flock of sheep, and so confusing his 
track with theirs that the dog was thrown 
off the scent. Still another story (which 
I cannot vouch Jor as true) is told of a fox, 
pursued by a slow hound, that came into 
a field where a farmer was ploughing, and 
ran forsome distance directly in front of 
the plough, so that his track would be 
ploughed under. This, I am obliged to 
admit, savors of the incredible; but the 
mere fact of its being reported shows the 
respect that country people entertain for 
the wits of foxes — indicates what they 
believe them capable of doing with their 
brains. 

Enough has certainly been established 
upon reliable testumony to prove that 
Br’a@e Fox is a keen reasoner, with a 
fertile and inventive brain, which he 
knows how to use with amazing prompt- 
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ness when occasion demands. [ do no 
see how there can be any controversy ove; 
the question whether this animal, at least 
knows how to think and draw deductions 
precisely as we humans do. If he dogg 
not think, then all the veteran fox-hunters 
of New England are proved to have mogt 
astonishing powers of imagination, which 
should be immediately turved into liter. 
ary channels for the benefit of a marvel. 
loving age. 


Melrose, Mass. 





WASHINGTON AND BALTIMORE 
LETTER 


“ NEWMAN.” 


HE Bishops’ meeting in Washington, 
just closed, has been one of great 
interest and profit to the Methodists of the 
nation’s capital. Of course, the busines, 
ot the board was properly private, but the 
very presence of the chief pastors otf the 
church carried much pleasure with it, ani 
the public appearances of these able and 
godly men gave new impetus to the work 
of the denomination in many lines, 
Foundry Church, the host of the meeting, 
deserves the thanks of the whole city tor 
the benefit that came to all the churches by 
their presence. 

Especially to be mentioned in cunnection 
with the meetings of the board were the 
public meeting in Metropolitan Church in 
the interests of the church extension work 
ot the city, the public reception to the 
Bishops in Foundry Church, and the ap 
pearance in the pulpits of the Bishops oa 
the Sabbath day. At the meeting in the 
interest ot the church extension work \r. 
A. B. Browne, president of the Union under 
whose care this work is Jonein Washington, 
presided, and several of the Bishops in 
cluding our own Bishop Cranston, sp ke 
to a crowded house. The reception wasa 
brilliant and greatly enjoyable affair. 
From the reports of the pastors of the city 
at their Preachers’ Meeting, the impre-sion 
was given that the Bishops acquitted 
themselves admirably in their sermons on 
Sunday. ‘“ Large audiences”’ and “ fine,” 
“strong,” “helpful,” “inspiring” +r 
mons were the words used to expres< ‘hs 
labor of the day and its good effect, Your 
own Bishop Goodsell, who preached in 14 
Dumbarton Church, was reported to have 
delivered a strong, deep, tender, thoughtful, 
comprehensive and beautiful sermon. 
Bishop Hamilton gave his * war ” sermon 
at Trinity, in which he contends for peace. 
It was greatly enjoyed. Similar things 
could be said of all the sermons. 

The dedication of the new Y. M. C. A. 
building of Washington on Moniay 
brought Bishop McDowell to the front in 
his interest in this important work. Out- 
siders who heard his address on that occa 
sion simply said “ Fine,” repeating it with 
much emphasis. 

The assignment of our truly great Bishop 
Fowler to this Conference the coming year 
will, without question, give great satisfas- 
tion to the ministers and laity generally. 

. 


The new Hymnal has been introduced 
into several of the churches of the Balti- 
more Conterence and with abundant satis- 
faction. It will, no doubt, speedily fiad its 
way into ail the churches. . 

We teel, as all must feel, that the oo00k 
marks a new epoch in the lite of Metho 
dism. “ Things new and old,” did I hear? 
We would not discard the best of the o!d, 
if we could, either in our hymns or otber 
Methodist heritage, and there is much in 
the old that can never be surpassed, es/¢- 
cially the old spirit, the old life; the old 
zeal, earnestness, and fidelity; but wé 
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equally welcome the new. It was never 
intended by the Almighty that Methodism 
should not change for the better in many 
things non-essential and in some some- 
what essential. For these improvements 
the fathers prayed and labored, and they 
have come to us in measure, Let us rejoice 
in them and still improve upon that which 
has come tous. Wesay of the newcomer 
—the Hymnal—‘“* Welcome the coming, 
speed the parting, guest!” 

How would it be if the old Hymnal were 
used in the prayer services of the church? 
With a live and good leader, this old foun- 
tain of song could be made a wellspring of 
joy and delight and inspiration to our peo- 
ple in the prayer-meeting. 

This section of the denomination feels 
the glory of the new Hymnal from the 
standpoint of traternity as your New Eng. 
land cannot feel it. A common catechism, 
a common order of worship, and a com- 
mon treasury of song — these surely are 
three roads whereby a common Methodism 
will travel in its re-unification of its larg- 
est divided branches, 

7 . 


A common fault of our common human- 
ity is low vision. Low vision means frag- 
mentary or segmentary thinkingiand living. 
It means low thinking and low. living. 
High vision is encyclopedic in its influ- 
ence and results. Do we not need larger, 
higher vision among Christians every- 
where? Fidelity to one’s own home does 
not preclude a ftriendly interest in the 
homes of our neighbors ; nor does denom- 
inational loyalty preclude an interest in 
the whole kingdom of God. Individual 
revivals, denominational revivals, inter- 
denominational revivals, are not three an- 
tagonisms; they may and should be 
mutually helpful. The individual church 
or denomination that neglects its own field 
in a trantic rush for Christian: unity, will 
some day deplore its mistaken policy; but, 
equally, narrowness or selfishness (the 
terms are synonymous) will react upon the 
individual church or denomination con- 
fined by it. Loyalty and traternity are 
not only compatible terms, expressing 
compatible conditions, but they are real- 
ly essential to each other in their high- 
est forms and workings. While loyal 
to our own revival work, we are looking 
and praying fora revival of religion that 
will save the people and fill all the 
churches. “Oh, that it now trom heaven 
might tall!” 

® e 


Two or three pretty weddings have taken 
place recently that have been of interest to 
Baltimore Conterence Methodists. One 
was the marriage of Miss Edith Rice, 
daughter of Dr. M. F. B. Rice, to Mr. Will- 
iam Wocdin Hanley, and the other was the 
marriage of Miss Helen Browne, daughter 
of Mr. A. B. Browne, of Washington, to 
Mr. John Fletcher Comer. Both weddings 
occurred on the same evening, in the same 
city — Washington — the first in the Dum- 
barton Church, and the second in Foundry. 
An interesting feature of these weddings 
was the fact that both young ladies, one a 
Methodist preacher’s daughter and the 
other the daughter of a prominent Metho- 
dist layman, were graduates of the Wom- 
an’s College, Baltimore. Both President 
Goucher and Dean Van Meter ot the college 
Were in attendance upon the weddings. It 
is generally felt hereabouts that a college 
education neither unfits a young woman 
ior matrimony, nor lessens her chances for 
& Successiul home. 

e. 


Mark Gay Pearse has been preaching and 
lecturing in Baltimore and Washington, 
and has been doing both in his usual in- 
tense and helpful manner. He never goes 
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to sleep while speaking ; nor does his audi- 
ence. He is a genius, and has the soul and 
expression of a prophet and a poet. 

. * 


The annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society of the District 
of Columbia has recently been held in 
Metropolitan Church, Washiugton, Bishop 
Foss preaching on Sunday night in his 
accustomed forceful and instructive man- 
ner; and the Conterence meeting of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society is now 
in session in the Mt. Vernon Place Church, 
Baltimore. Surely with the successors of 
those women who were last at the cross 
and first at the sepulchre, showing such 
mighty interest in the world’s conquest for 
Christ, the end cannot be so far removed 
from the world’s happy vision. May the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ 
hasten its appearance! 

. ” 


Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte, Secretary of 
the Navy, has lately given an address 
before the Bankers’ Association of Balti- 
more, in which he eulogizes the * kicker,’’ 
or independent, in politics. His kicker is 
not the chronic or constitutional kind, who 
kicks because he does not know how to do 
anything else, but the man who kicks 
because there is nothing else for a righteous 
and self-respecting man to do. Mr. Bona- 
parte thinks, and thinks rightly, that such 
objectors do good by keeping up the stand- 
ards and work of the professional politi- 
cians. It is an unpleasant ‘task for the 
kicker, if he is not constitutionally one, 
and he deserves our eulogies. God give us 
more of such kickers; but may He deliver 
us from the other kind, of which, I am 
sure, there are far too many, and who are 
apt to take courage from the eulogy of Mr. 
Bonaparte for their like, and yet unlike, 
species. ae 

The effort in Maryland politics to dis- 
franchise the negro is meeting with serious 
drawbacks. A split in the Democratic 
forces in the rupture between Mr. Gorman 
and Mr. Rayner is an occasion of rejoicing 
to many and wi.l certainly impede, if not 
deteat, the movement. 

How are we to look upon the “ Jim 
Crow” and distranchisement movements 
going on in the South today? Are the 
wheels of history revolving backward, or 
is the sun on the dial of time reversing its 
course? Are we repudiating the blood of 
the Civil War and counting the conquests 
for treedom of those terrible days as 
naught? It looks a good deal likeit. But 
who is to blame in the matter? Is the 
tendency entirely due to the selfishness 
and depravity ot the white race? While in 
pertect sympathy with all that'makes tor 
the elevation and betterment of the black 
man, we cannotjbut feel that the black man 
is in some degree torging these- chains 
about his own freedom again. This state- 
ment can only‘be understood by one who 
lives in the South, and who knows the con- 
ditions. May we not hope that the God of 
freedom, who desires the bondage of none, 
will save both the white and the black man 
from the causes that underlie these reac- 
tionary movements ? 





— The man who debauches our public 
life, whether by malversation of funds in 
office, by the actual bribery of voters or of 
legislators, or by the corrupt use of the 
office as spoils wherewith to reward the un- 
worthy and the vicious for their noxious 
and interested activity in the baser walks 
of political life — this man is a greater foe 
to our well. being as a nation than is even 
the defaulting cashier of a bank or the be- 
trayer of a private trust.—, Theodore Roose- 
velt, 
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W. F. M. S. GENERAL EXECU- 
TIVE MEETING 


Reported by MRS. JULIAN 8. WADSWORTH. 


“ Onward we go, for still we hear them singing, 
Come, weary souls, for Jesus bids you come.” 


N the heart ofa great city, quivering 
with the excitement of an approaching 
election and wildly distracted by the fla- 
grant misdemeanors of men in high places, 
quietly gathered a body ot earnest women 
to plan for the coming into all the world of 
the Prince of Peace. It was a bright Octo- 
ber morning, when forty-one delegates, 
having come across the States trom the 
North to the South, from the East to the 
West, were assigned to seats amid the 
palms about the chancel of beautiful St. 
Paul’s. Associated with them were others, 
coming, too, from all parts ot the country 
to counsel and inspire those whom they had 
sent to represent them. And, with these, 
our guests of honor, glad heralds of the 
new day, coming irom the ends of the earth 
for rest and inspiration and to plead the 
needs of their fields of labor. In new St. 
Paul’s they met, on 'the corner of West End 
Avenue and 86th Street, New York city. 
This great edi fice, costing $350,000, is the evo- 
lution of the old Wesleyan chapel on Mul- 
berry Street, and was for forty years lo- 
cated on 22d Street. 

Plans tor their coming had been making 
for months, and every need received recog- 
nition. A private meeting-room for each 
committee, a rest room where tea was served 
afternoons, writing rooms, a maid, a tele- 
phone, express and telegraph-office, post- 
office and a dining-room where a caterer 
served two hot meals daily, were.at the dis- 
posal of the guests. Charming girls, white- 
gowned and wearing dainty biue hats, 
flitted here and therein constant attendance 
upon the needs of all. At the evening serv- 
ices, soloists, chosen from the finest in the 
city, rendered selections, Carl Dufft, of the 
Marble Collegiate Church, Robert Craig 
Campbell, of the Church of the Transfigur- 
ation, and Leo Liebermann, of the 5th Ave- 
nue Baptist (Rockeieller’s church), being 
among the number. . 

Mrs. Cyrus D. Foss fur the ninth year 
presided, and proved herself an able par- 
liamentarian, quickly and skillfully un- 
doing many a tangle. Mrs. J. T. Gracey, 
secretary for twenty-three years, detained 
by illness, was substituted by Mrs. C. S. 
Nutter, of Vermont. Miss Juliette Smith 
acted as assistant secretary. 

At the evening service of the first day, 
after words of welcome by Mrs. S.L Bald- 
win, responded to by Mrs. A. H. Eaton, ot 
the Baltimore Brauch. Mrs. John Legg, 
president of New England Branch, intro- 
duced our missionaries, who came forward 
in the costume of the land which they 
represented — 12 {rom India, 5 trom Japan, 
6 trom Korea, 6 from China, 2 from Malay- 
sia, 3 from Mexico and the Philippines, and 
2 from Italy. Others arrived.later in the 
week. 

A memorial service was held the first 
afternoon for Mrs. Mary Clarke Nind. 
Brief tributes were paid to her character 
and work. Some one said: ‘‘ She was too 
extraordinary a woman to be carried home 
in any ordinary way.’’ At the close of the 
service Emily Huntington Miller read a 
poem written in her memory, and trem- 
bling lips voiced the words of her favorite 
hymn: 

“ My Father’s band will never cause 
His ehild a needless tear.” 


“Good. by, beloved! Keep on working 


‘years and years, until God's kingdom 


comes ’’ — words spoken to Miss Danforth 
by Mrs. Nind a tew hours before her trans- 


Continued on page 1431 
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THE FAMILY DEPARTMENT 





Now and Then 


JOHN J. BORROWS. 


The names we spoke in our greetings, 
In the days of the long ago, 

We read on the chiseled marble, 
While our tears are falling so. 


The names we read on the marble 
As, bowed in our griet, we stand, 

We shall call in joyous greetings 
When we ieach the better land. 





Thoughts for the Thoughtful 





Blemishes in the Great 


“Then Daniel was astonied for one hour,” — 
DANIEL 4:19. 


HE words to my mind are strongly 
dramatic. They are meant to convey 
the impression of a contradiction in terms. 
Daniel at a loss even for one hour! Daniel 
atsea! Daniel.at the end of his resources! 
It seems the climax ot impossibility. For 
one hour ct his life Daniel talsified his 
character — was found paralyzed in judg- 
ment. Is it not a pity that God allowed it ? 
Is it not a pity that man recorded it? Do 
we not love+to think of Socrates as never 
having lost his temper ; of Czsar as never 
having lost a battle; of Solomon as never 
having lost an opportunity ? Why should 
the Bible have allowed one rent to appear 
in the seamless robe ot Daniel ; is it nota 
breach ot Divine art? I donotthink so. I 
hold that nothing brings out moral beuuty 
like a shadowy background. What a 
charming light is thrown upon Daniel’s 
wisdom by this one hour of perplexity! It 
shows that his wisdom was the result of 
personal struggie— that it was not the 
wisdom of the bea or of the spider or of the 
ant, impored from the outside, but that it 
was something to which, through darkness, 
he bad to work bis way. 

Men talk of the examples of the great ; I 
think the finest part of their example is the 
one hour in which they fail. That one 
hour makes them possibletor me. Betore 
it, I looked upon them as specially en- 
dowed, raised by Nature tar above the 
reach of my band. But that hour said: 
**Go and do thou likewise!” it told me 
that he whom J admired was a man ot like 
passions. It told me that he, as mucu as I, 
had the element of human weakness. It is 
not the powers, but the difficulties, of the 
great that inspire us. I get my wings trom 
their night — not trom their sunshine. I 
make their clouds my chariot. I rise upon 
the step on which they fall. It is not the 
tootprints they have leit on the sands of 
time that impel me to follow; it is the 
spots where the footprints fail. Jacob may 
be a prince that has power with God ; but 
he only becomes my example when he 
halts upon his thigh. 

I thank Thee, O Lord, that Thou hast 
revealed in the life of each saint one dark 
hour. I used to wonder. It seemed a 
strange thing that the temple of a holy life 
should have one gate not beautiiul. I do 
not wonder now; I adore the wisdom that 
bas made it so. I bless Thee, my Father, 
tor the saint’s broken gate; it will be the 
only gate of entrance ter me. How can I 
aspire to pass into the temple by his gate 
of glory? I dare noi mount with Elijah 
in his chariot of fire— I should grow giddy 
with the height; but he had an hour of de 
spondency when he cried like a child; I 
will meet him there’ I dare not climb with 
Moses to the summit of Pisgah— Iam not 
fit to see the Promised Land; but he had 
an hour of temper when he showed the 
common clay; I will meet him there/ I 
dare not seek with Abraham the top of 


Moriah’s hill—I am not yet ripe for the 
sacrifice; but be had an hour of trembling 
when he chose the coward’s part; I will 
meet him there’ Idare not fly with John 
to the visions ot Patmos—mine eyes 
would be blinded with the glow; but he 
had an hour at Samaria when he forgot the 
vision of his Lord; I will meet him there / 
I will take wing trom their weakness; I 
will get robed trom their rags; I will rise 
from the spot where they wrestle; in the 
place where they fiagged I shall be con- 
strainei to fly. I thank Thee, O Lord, 
tor Daniel’s impotent hour ! — Dr. GEORGE 
MATHESON, in Christian World. 





How to Find God 


HERE stands a piano whose strings 

are out of tune ; they are so loose they 

will produce no musical tone. An orches- 
tra enters the room. The musicians file to 
their places and take their seats. There are 
the snare drummer, the bass drummer, the 
tuba player, the trombonist, the bass vio- 
linist, and the rest. They strike a strain of 
music, and I go to the piano and say, 
** That is fine music, is it not?’’ The piano 
says, ‘Iam not aware that there is any 
music. I cannot see it; I cannot hear it; 
I cannot feel it ; { do not know it.” ** But,’”’ 
I say, ‘“‘ look at the man on the right with 
the stick in his hand. See how he beats the 
dium? Do you not know that beating the 
drum in that way makesa noise? Look at 


the trombonist. See how his cheeks are 
swelled! Watch his hand as it flies back 
and forth, increasing and decreasing the 
sounding chamber. See the bass violinist 
as he draws his bow across the strings of 
his instrument. Do you not know that 
there must be music when all this is going 
on?” But the piano answers, “It is no 
evidence to me that there is music, that the 
drummer waves his hand, or the trombo. 
nist stretches his cheeks, or the violinist 
moves his bow arm,”’ 

I find myself unable to convince the piano 
that there is musicin the room. Presently, 
an idea occurs to me, I call tor the piano 
tuner. He comes and stretches the strings, 
octave by octave, key by key, till every 
string is tuned to proper tension in concert 
pitch. When he has finished, the orchestra 
starts ite music again, aud I say to the 
piano, “ Is there music in the room?” And 
the piano answers me with a soft echo to 
every strain of every instrument ii: the en- 
tire band. It reflects the harmony, it throws 
back the melody, it erters sympathetically 
into the music, and I say to the piano, 
** How do you know that there is music in 
the room? Do you see now the drummer’s 
hand moving? The trombonist’s cheeks 
swelling? And the violinist’s bow arm 
moving?” Bat the piano answers, * I know 
that there is music in the room, because I 
am tuned to concert pitch.’’ 

“* So,” says Jesus, * blessed are the pure 
in heart, those whose moral purposes are 
sincere; for they need no argument to 
prove the existence ot God. They see Him. 
They know Him.” , 

Only “‘a pure mirror reflects a pertect 
image.’ A soul of love refiects a God of 
love. Put cut of your iife all that tails to 
harmonize with infinite justice, mercy and 
unselfish love; put in all that you believe 
belongs to a character on the pattern of 
Jesus, and to you the Good Father will 
become an abiding presence. — HENRY 
STILES BRADLEY, D. D., in “ Christianity 
as Taught by Christ.” 





Aleta’s School 


In Two 


of Experience 
Parts -- Il 


MINNA STANWOOD. 


LETA caught her breath again, as 
the letter went on confidently : 
“In fact, all teachers need muney at 
Christmas time, there are so mapy de- 
mands oa them during the year. And it 
is hard, iideed, for them to feel that their 
loved ‘ones must go without the little 
tokens of affection which meau so much. 
And why should they go without? It is 
to meet and relieve just such needs that we 
exist. We will loan you money, and you 
may pay it back at your leisure.”’ 

Once more Aleta stoped reading. She 
put her head on her hands and burst mto 
tears. Need money? Why, that person 
must have been inspired to know her need 
so accurately and write so sympathet- 
ically. She never knew there were people 
in the world who would be willing to loan 
money like that. She took up the neat 
little booklet, and scanned it hastily, 
‘* No collateral, no bond, no note, no pub- 
licity. Just a little confidential matter be- 
tween you and us!’’ Then there were 
pages of names, as references. 

That evening Aleta spent in her room 
figuring and deciding about presents. She 
could supply ber own needs, get some 


things for her mother, and remember the 
Rock wells nicely, for twenty five dollars. 
Six hours before twenty-five dollars would 
have taken her breath away, but now she 
felt quite economical ; for could she not 
pay back at her leisure ? ’ 

The office of the obliging loan concern 
was in a rather obscure corner of the city, 
and the stairway and office did not indi- 
cate a rushing business. The youog man 
in the office would have been none the 
worse for a bath, still he was good-looking 
and suave, and excessively polite about 
explaining. A little matter of perhaps 
two dollars once in so often until the 
amount was paid up — really nothing at 
all, as you might say. In fact, the thing 
was done and out of mind before you 
knew it. And this bit of paper — ne need 
to trouble to read it — just to sign her 
principal’s name as a matter of courtesy, 
that they might know that their customer 
was willing to do the right thing. Not 
that they would doubt for a moment that 
she was a lady, and accustomed to the 
very best society —and now her own 
name and address, please. That was 
all. A very simple affair, surely, and 
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she must give herself no concern. 

Indeed, there was no questioning in 
Aleta’ mind as she went down the dingy 
stairs, clasping tightly her bag with the 
twenty-five dollars. She sped along the 
slimy street, delighted. She never would 
have believed that people c-uld get money 
ao easily. Why did anybody go without? 

Twenty-five dollars! She had never 
dreamed of having so much to spend on 
Christmas presents. She purchased reck- 
lessly, and was surprised to find that, after 
all, she had not enough left to get herself a 
pair of shoes, She thought she must have 
lost some, until she went into a quiet cor- 
ner of a store and figured up. There were 
ber mother’s gloves — a dollar and a half 
—and the chatelaine, another dollar and 
a half. Two handkerchiefs at fifty cents 
each — that made four dollars. The rest 
she had spent on the Rockwells! It made 
her gasp a little. She had meant to take 
home ten dollars. And kind Mrs. Mor- 
rison! She had quite forgotten her. 
Well, she could have the pretty bandker- 
chiefs. That would mean less for mother, 
but — well, mother would be happy to 
see her daughter, even if she had no 
present at all. 

Christmas Was not much of a success 
with Aleta. Mother was down wiih the 
grippe, and too sick to care about pres- 
ents or anything else, and Aleta put in 
her day making poultices and keeping 
up the fires. It did not lessen her depres- 
sion to receive four envelopes in the morn- 
ing mail, one from Mrs. Rockwell, and 
one from each of the daughters, contain- 
ing Christmas cards. The words of kind- 
ly greeting Aleta did not stop to read, 
she was so disappointed and chagrined. 
She had spent twenty dollars on these 
wealthy people, and theyihad spent fifteen 
cents on her! And their politely worded 
acknowledgments which came in the 
next day’s mail, were no baim. ‘‘The 
little vase is very pretty,’’ wrote Mrs. 
Rockwell, ‘* Little vase!’’ And Aleta 
had paid nine dollars for it ! 

So Aleta had no exuberance over her 
Christmas, and she was not responsive 
when her mother made a joking allusion 
to the ‘‘ school of experience.’’ The joke 
showed that mother was getting well, 
aud Aleta was sincerely glad of that; but 
that school of experience was no joke. 
Oh, if she could only put her head down 
in her mother’s lap, as she used to, and 
weep out all her burden of pride and 
concealment. But no, she was a young 
lady now, and besides, mother had her 
own troubles, and — well, perhaps she 
wouldn’t understand. 

‘Pleasant Christmas? Oh, we had 
the loveliest!’ was Ruth Rice’s ex- 
clamation on the first day of school. 
‘They said they didn’t see how I man- 
aged to buy so much, Peggy said she 
never could have done without a bite of 
candy for nearly three months; and ob, 
how she loves her warm: wrapper! And 
she does look so sweet in it. And ma is 
too lovely for anything in her collarette ; 
the dark brown is eo pretty with her 
white hair and brown eyes. And pa! 
Well, you never saw such a delighted 
man. Why, do you know hecried when 
he saw his gloves. He said he remem- 
bered how I used to promise him when I 
was a little thing, but he supposed I had 
forgotten. Oh, isn’t it lovely to make 
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people so happy? And every evening 
grandma read us a lesson out of her 
& Kempis. She liked that best of all her 
presents. And, do you know, we had 
two of grandma’s old sehool friends to 
spend Christmas day. She gave one of 
them her veil, and the other her gloves. 
They don’t have a nice home as grand- 
ma does, poor old ladies! And now teil 
me about your Christmas.”’ 

‘*There’s nothing to tell,’’ said Aleta, 
half turning that Ruth might not see her 
face. It seemed to her that every one 
must read her story. ‘‘ Mamma was sick 
all the week, and we had no Christmas 
to speak of. Not such as you folks had, 
any way.”’ 

It was a great surprise to Aleta to find 
a letter awaiting her that very night, 
asking her to call and deposit four weeks’ 
payment on the loan. She bad under- 
stood that the payments were to be 
monthly, and what was she to do with 
barely two dollars in her pocket, and no 
more ealary to be had until the last of 
January? Part of that two dollars had 
to be spent going to the city to inform 
the suave young man that it was not 
convenient for her to pay eight dollars, 
when lo! the suave young man was sud- 
denly converted into a decidedly insolent 
and somewhat abusive young man. 
Aleta could scarcely restrain her tears 
until she got down the dirty stairs. 

And that was by no means tbe last of 
the matter. The letters came thick and 
fast, and their language was not soothing 
to the girl who had begun wrong and 
kept on wrong. Moreover, there seemed 
to be a cooJness on the part of the Rock- 
wells since the Christmas vacation. She 
did not know, however, that Mrs. Rock- 
well had shown her presents to Miss 
Jordan with the grave remark that “ the 
foolish girl must have spent nearly a 
month’s, salary on them.’ There was 
nothing said by Miss Sally about the 
whist club, and Aleta never returned to 
it ; and although this was no grief to her, 
it carried another pang that her absence 
was never referred to. And further, 
Aleta saw that Miss Jordan was even 
more observing than before vacation ; her 
keen face was at the door many times a 
day. 

One day Aleta received a particularly 
abusive letter from her loan company, 
and the next day Miss Jordan called her 
to the office. Handing the frightened 
girl a paper, she said, briefly: ‘‘ Read 
that, please.’’ 

With a sickening heart Aleta recog- 
nized the penmanship of the suave young 
man, but the words she could not read 
for very terror, She did’ not see the look 
that crossed the principal’s face, and her 
brain was too befogged to hear the note of 
pity in the voice that spoke : 

“This most ungentlemanly person 
states that you owe him fifty dollars, and 
that, as you refuse to pay him, he holds 
me responsible for the amount, as you 
signed my name to a note.”’ 

‘* Note !’’ gasped Aleta. ‘‘ There was 
no note. I merely signed your name as 
principal of the school. I borrowed 
twenty-five — it was to be two dollarsa 
month — but now he demands the whole. 
He didn’t keep his word — he — he ” — 

When Aleta came to her senses she 
was on Miss Jordan’s old leather couch, 
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and Miss Jordan was sitting by, looking 
grave but kindly, with a bottle of cologne 
in her hand. 

‘‘T am sorry this has happened,’ she 
said. ‘‘ f knew something was the mat- 
ter, and I have been watching you, as 
doubtless you know. This is a very seri- 
ous and important affair, but it might 
be worse. It must be attended to at once. 
Neither you nor I can afford to be sub- 
jected to such insult. You would better 
tell your mother,”’ 

‘** My mother !’’ Aleta came sharply to 
a sitting posture, choking over the words. 
‘* My mother! And she has been work- 
ing so hard to save up for that last pay- 
ment. And ashe has been sick. Oh, how 
ean I tell my mother ? ”’ 

Miss Jordan sat patiently while the 
girl wept her heart out, stormily at first, 
then more quietly. 

At last Aleta raised her eyes, and said, 
wearily : ‘‘ I will go tomy mother. But 
I can’t get back for school tomorrow.”’ 

‘““ Very well. I will telephone for a 
substitute,’’ returned Miss Jordan, grave- 
ly. ‘* You will be here Monday ?”’ 

‘** Yes, oh, yes, Monday. Miss Jordan, 
I have failed utterly, miserably ’’ — 

Miss Jordan looked steadify into the 
tear-swollen syes for a moment, then she 
said, calmly : ‘“‘ You will adjust this mat- 
ter first, Miss Forbes, and then you may 
begin over again. You have had an ex- 
perience that ought to teach you some- 
thing. It will be uphill work at first, for 
your cluss is demoralized. You must be 
firm but patient in straightening it out. 
You came well recommended from the 
normal school, and I was sorry to be dis- 
appointed.’’ 

It was late that evening when Aleta 
walked into the little home she was to 
have helped pay for. Her mother had 
not dared attempt the prayer meeting, 
and her Bible and hymn-book lay opea 
on the table under the lamp. 

There was silence after the confession 
was made, then mother opened her arms 
and took the child home to them, as she 
had done ever since Aleta could remem- 
ber. 

‘* We said it was to be your school 
of gxperience, dear,’”’ she said, gently 
smoothing the hot brow with soft touch. 

The faint odor of cooking that lingered 
with mother in spite of all her care, was 
not unpleasant to Aleta now. Indeed, it 
was the most grateful odor ia the world, 
just that moment, reminding of all the 
days and years of loving work and care. 

‘* We didn’t know just how the experi- 
ence would come,’’ weut on mother, 
‘“‘and that was where the testing came 
in,”’ 

** And I failed in the test,’ said Aleta, 
sadly, too spent for more tears. 

** You failed in that test, but you have 
had an experience that will save you 
from a good many more failures, I hupe,’’ 
said her mother, brightly. ‘‘ And as your 
work is with the young, perhaps this 
bitter experience of yours will make you 
more tender with their failures and fool- 
ishnesses. And remember, dear, when- 
ever you get into any trouble, come 
straight to your mother with it. Don’t 
carry it, don’t try to hide it. Come to 
mother, and she will help you find a way 
out.”’ 

Mother was pale and tired when she 
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returned from the city Friday night, but 
she was smiling as bravely as ever. She 
said nothing of her interview with the 
loan man, or of bow much she had to pay 
for Aleta’s experience, and no word of 
reproach was on her lips. 

That night Aleta went to bed marveling 
much at the wonderful, forbearing love of 
a mother, and praying, as she had never 
prayed before, that she might be more 
worthy. 


Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





THE LAND OF JOY 


I dreamed a ridiculous dream one night: 
’T was that I had journeyed to Mars, and 
there 
Found people working with iall their 
might, 
And ¢verything up there, every where, 
Was just as it is on our native sphere ; 
Some men gave orders and some obeyed ; 
Yet one thing struck me as being queer: 
There wasn’t a toiler who looked dis- 
mayed. 


I searched for the cause of the hope men 
had, 
And the dearth of tears and the lack of 
woe ; ' 
I wondered how all could appear so glad 
While they toiled as people do here 
below. 
And I tound, ere long, how it came to pass 
That each man worked with a willing 
heart, 
That no one muttered nor sighed, ** Alas! ”’ 
Or thought of his part as a hateful part. 


On every corner high stones were raised, 
And the names ot the living were chis- 
eled there, 
And those who merited praise were praised, 
Hence gladness abouvded every where ; 
Whenever a fair thing might be eaid, 
They chiseled it there on a gleaming 
stone ; 
They didn’t wait till a man wae dead 
To praise the courage that he had shown. 


— Chicago Record. Herald. 





At the Oculist’s 


f° THAE oculist’s waiting. room was nearly 

tull, and Charlotte Fraser, delayed 
by unforeseen hindrances, received check 
number fifteen. That meant at the least 
two hours ot waiting. She glanced weafily 
about the room, altbough she was tamiliar 
with the various types of patients — the 
bored, the nervous, the stolidly enduring. 
Three or four were glancing idly through 
the magazines on the table; one was read- 
ing a letter ; two, who evidently had come 
together, were talking in suppressed voices. 

“I suppose,” the thought crossed the 
girl’s mind, whimsically, ‘“‘ I suppose they 
really are as interesting as the average of 
humanity if one had any way of knowing, 
but how dull they all dv look here!” 

The door opened again, and everybody 
looked up except the woman with band 
aged eyes in the darkest corner. The 
newcomers were two, a little, brown-eyed 
old lady and a younger woman, apparentiy 
her daughter. The old lady was talking, 
and she kept right on without a thought of 
listening ears: 

“ There, now, Ellen, you go right along 
and do your shopping. I don’t need you 
here any more than a cat needs two tails. 
I’ll have company enough, from the looks.” 

An amused smile went round the room. 
Ellen, after a low word or two, apparently 
agreed to “ go along,’’ and the little lady, 
with a quick glance round, dropped into a 
seat beside the woman in the corner. 

‘There wasn’t any use in Ellen’s wasting 
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a morning sitting round with me,’’ she said, 
conversationally. ‘Sitting round’s real 
fidgety work, don't you think so? ”’ 

The woman looked surprised, but after a 
moment she answered, and the little old 
lady, not at all disconcerted, chatted on. 
Presently the woman, too, began to talk in 
a low, nervous voice, and before long the 
old lady’s haud was holding hers. When 
she was called — she happened to hold the 
next namber — everybody heard the last 
words: 

** Don’t you be discouraged, dear ; it will 
cowe out all right.’’ 

For a moment after the bandaged eyes 
lett the old lady sat silent; then she crossed 
the room toa chair beside a mother with a 
little girl. In three minutes she was tell- 
ing about her own daughters, and learning 
all about the child. Everybody was 
watching by this time, and the room held 
no bored faces. 

When number fifteen was called, Char- 
lotte went eagerly into the office. 

“There is such a dear oid lady out 
there!’’ she said. “ You ought to have 
her for an assistant. She’s comtorted six 
people and entertained ail of us.’’ 

‘*Mrs. Pentland,’ the doctor replied, 
with a quick smile. 

**T hope she is not a ‘ serious ’ patient ? ”’ 
the girl asked. 

The doctor’s face changed. ‘She is 
growing blind,” he said, gravely. ‘“ I can 
only delay it. The end is inevitable.” 

“Oh!” the girl said, with a quick 
breath. Then she added, softly: ** Her 
heart will never grow blind.” 

** Never, Miss Charlotte,’’ the doctor 
answered. — Youth’s Companion, 





Mean Giving 


66 CAN’T bear to have her do the 

least thing for me,*’ said one girl ot 
another. ‘“‘She is always throwing it at 
you so, afterward. It seems impossible 
tor her to torget her kindnesses.”’ 

To forget one’s own kindnesses is one of 
the crowning graces ot generous people. 
Those who are truly great in kindness 
keep no mental ledger account of them. 
It is only the person rather niggardly of 
favors who remembers them afterward. 

“I think they’re pretty mean if they’re 
not willing to do so and so, after what we 
did for them last year”’ is a not uncoi- 
mou expression of opinion. It is a reason- 
able sound, at first. Yetit is neither more 
nor less than tbe expression of a spirit 
that in its kindness ani generosity is mere- 
ly trafficking and bargaining. It is unsat- 
isfied unless it gets back as much or more 
than it gives. 

One has no right to bestow a favor at all 
unless he can do it with absolute freeness. 
To refer toa favor bestowed is like taking 
back the gift — giving it over again in such 
a way as to humiliate the recipient. Give 
greatly, freely, nobly, or do not give at all. 
— Wellspring. 





A Baked Soul 


BOY who had been working in a 
A baker-sbop for some time was just 
about to finish his trede. One night wheu 
the boss was gone he broke the marble slab 
he molded his loaves on, so he went to the 
marble-yard to secure another, but could 
not find one. On the way back. he passed a 
graveyard, and as it was very dark he 
jumped over and pulled up a small 
headstone about the right size and 


took it back and finished his job. The next 
day, aiter the bread had been delivered, 
nearly all of it was sent back. The baker 
looked at it and broke several loaves open, 
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but found nothing wrong. Then he hap. 
pened to turn one »f the loaves over, ang 
found on the under side of every loaf the 
inscription: “‘ Here lies the body of Mrs, 
—. BornA. D., 1682, died A. D., 1749,» 
— C. McA. WaAssettT, in Lippincott’s. 





Towser’s Failing 


66 HE poor dog is tired out,” saig 

Mary, a8 the wagon drove into the 
yard, and Towser, covered with the dust of 
the road, dropped lolling and panting upon 
the grass. 

*? Tisn’t the journey he had to take that’s 
tired him,” laughed the farmer. “ He's 
used himself up by zigzagging trom one 
side of the road to the other, and tendin’ to 
everything that didn’t concern him. He 
couldn’t pass a gate without running 
through it to see what was on the other 
side, nor see a hen anywhere along the road 
without feeling called on to chase her. 
Every dog that barked started him to 
barkin’, and everything that moved took 
him out of the way to find out what it was, 
and where it was goin’. No wonder he’s 
tired ! 

* But you’ll find plenty of human bein’s 
that are travelin’ their lives through in 
just that same way. They ain’t satisfied 
with the road marke out for them, but 
watch their neighbors’ goin’s and doin’s, 
and take charge of no end of things they 
can’t help or hinder. They are like old 
Towser ; it wears ’em out. If they’d follow 
straight aiter the Master, and not invent so 
many extra cares for themselves, the road 
wouldn’t be nigh so long nor hard.’’ — Se. 
leeted. 





BOYS AND GIRLS 


RHODA BELL’S NEW DRESS 
&. HALLETT. 


HODA BELL was a little girl who 
lived away down in Maine, seven- 
ty years ago. She was only ten years old, 
when, one June morning, a neighbor, 
Mrs. Day, asked Rhoda’s mother if she 
would let her daughter come and help 
take care of the Day baby durjng the 
summer. 

‘‘He’s teething, and he’s real frac- 
tious,’”’ said she ; ‘and if you'll let your 
Rhoda come and help me, it’ll be a great 
accommodation. I can’t give her any 
money, for I haven’t any, but as soon as 
I get a dress pattern woven, I’ll give 
Rhoda a dress.’’ 

So the bargain was made, and Rhoda 
went every day but Sundays all the long 
summer. When she saw that Mrs. Day 
had really begun to weave, she was de- 
lighted. The cloth was copperas-colored, 
barred off with blue into an inch plaid, 
and very beautiful in the little girl’s eyes. 

Through the long hot days, Rhoda 
waited and watched, and in September, 
when her mother asked, ‘‘ What about 
your \dress, Rhoda?” the child was able 
to say that Mrs. Day had taken the cloth 
out of the loom. 

Two weeks more passed, and one night 
Rhoda was spied coming up the path 
with something over her arm. 

‘* What are you doing with Mrs. Day’s 
old dress, child?’ cried her half-sister 
Mercy. 

“It isn’t Mrs, Day’s old dress, any 
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more,” said Rhoda, solemnly, “ it’s my 
new dress.” 

Mrs. Bell sat down aghast. ‘* For the 
land sake, Rhoda !”’ 

But the poor little girl was sobbing 
wildly. All the lovely summer time she 
had spent away from mother, and broth- 
ers, and sister Mercy, rose up before her, 
and she could not be comforted. 

Mrs. Bell, being a woman of action, 
was soon Walking over to Neighbor Day’s 
to inquire into matters. She did not stay 
long, however. 

«1 pever would have believed it of 
Melinda Day,” she declared upon her 
return. ‘If I get cheated once, it’s not 
my fault; but she will never get a chance 
to cheat me again.” 

‘What did she say?’’ demanded 
Mercy, as she held her little sister lov- 
ingly in her arms. 

‘She says that she never promised me 
a new dress for Rhoda, She’s got that 
new plaid all made up and on, and she 
says there is plenty in her old gown for 
Rhoda a new one. Just as brazen as you 
please! She can tend her own baby after 
this.’ 

When Father Bell heard the sad story, 
he felt very badly. ‘ Never you mind, 
Rosy Posy,’’ said he, ‘* the very next time 
pa goes to Falmouth he will get you a 
new dress, a real new one.,”’ 

But Rhoda well knew that that time 
was far away, and her heart still ached, 
and her mother and sister looked at each 
other in dismay. 

‘‘ Cheer up, honey, I’ll make this over 
just as nice as I can,’’ promised Mercy. 

Next morning, when Father Bell went 
up to the great house to pay his rent, little 
Rhoda went with him, and upon kindly 
old General Wharton’s asking why she 
looked so downeast, the story was told. 
The General sputtered with indignation, 
and pounded his gold-headed cane hard 
on the piazza floor, and exclaimed that it 
was an outrage for any one to treat a child 
wo. Altogether Rhoda began to feel better. 

At the supper table that night the 
General told his wife and his daughter, 
Dorcas, just home from a select school in 
Boston, all about Rhoda’s disappoint- 
ment, They both agreed that Mrs, Day 
had treated the little girl very unkindly, 
and Dorcas said at once : ‘‘O mamma, do 
you remember the pink French calico 
that I have outgrown? May I carry it 
down to Rhoda tomorrow ?”’ 

‘Yes, indeed,” said Mamma Wharton, 
smiling brightly upon her thoughtful 
daughter, 

So next day, Dorcas Wharton carried 
out her generous intention, riding away 
from home on her pony with the bundle 
tied to the pommel of her saddle. 

The small Bell brothers thought Dorcas 
very handsome in her dark green riding 
habit and beaver hat, and when she asked 
for Rhoda and presented the little maid 
with the pretty French calico all be- 
sprinkled with rosebuds, they clapped 
their hands with joy. 

And when, a week later, Sister Mercy 
put the finishing touches to the dainty 
dress, Rhoda put it on, and stepped hap- 
pily out before her father and waited for 


his admiration. 
‘' Don’t she look like a Rosy Posy, sure 
enough?” said Father Bell. 


Providence, R. I. 
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AMBITION 


Tbe other day, why I 

Was climbin’ way up high 
In pa’s old apple tree, 

An’ I got where I tee 

The smoke an’ chimbenies 
Ot all the tactories. 


I clumbed so awiul high 
‘At I jes’ start to try 

An’ climb up higher still 
So I could see the mill 
The other side the town. 
’At’s by the creek aroun’, 


An’ I jes clumb so faz 

I purt nigh tovch a star. 

If they’d bin big limbs there, 
Or steps high in the air, 
Why, I'd bin climbin’ yet, 
Jes’ awiul high, I bet. 


But I ain’t way up there ; 

I’m sittin’ in ’is chair 

’Tth pillars all aroun’ 

At’s softer’n the groun’ 

*At I set on when I 

Come down trom way up high. 


Pa says ’at boys ain’t all 
’At clumbs so high they fall. 
He says men go so far 
A-reachin’ for a star 

’At’s made of gold, ’at they 
Fall down in jes’ my way. 


I’m kinder glad I fell, 

’Cause when I git real well 
I’ll know enough to go 
A-huntin’ down below ; 

This reachin’ ter a star 

Ain’t what folks think it are. 


— ALLEN AYRAULT GREEN, in Advance, 





RIGHT SORT OF PLUCK 


URT and Johnnie Lee were delight- 
ed when their Scotch cousin came 
to live with them. He was little, but 
bright and full of fun. He could tell 
curious things about his home in Scot- 
land and his voyage across the ocean. 
He was us far advanced in his studies as 
they were, and the first day he went to 
school they thought him remarkably 
good. He wasted no time in play when 
he should have been studying, and he 
advanced finely. 

At night, before the close of the school, 
the teacher called the roll and the boys 
began to answer, ‘‘ Ten.’? When Willle 
understood that he was to say ten if he 
had not whispered during the day, he 
replied, ‘‘ I have whispered.” 

‘* More than once?” asked the teacher. 

‘* Yes, sir,” answered Willie. 

** As many as ten times ?”’ 

‘‘Maybe I have,’’ faltered Willie. 

‘*Then I shall mark you zero,” said 
the teacher, sternly, ‘‘ and that is a great 
disgrace,’’ 

‘Why, I did not see you whisper 
opce,’”’ said Johnnie that night after 
school. 

‘* Well, I did,” said Willie; “I saw 
others doing it and so I asked to borrow 
a book ; then I lent # slate pencil, and 
asked a boy for a knife, and did several 
things. I supposed it was allowed.’’ 

**Oh, we all do it,’’ said Burt, redden- 
ing. ‘‘There isn’t any sense in the old 
rule ; and nobody could keep it, nobody 
does.’’ 

‘‘] will, or else I will say I baven’t,’’ 
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said Willie. “‘ Do you suppose [ would 
tell ten lies in one heap? ”’ 

“Oh, we don’t call them lies,” mut- 
tered Johnnie. ‘‘There wouldn’t be a 
credit among us at night, if we were so 
strict.’’ 

‘* What of that, if you told the truth ?”” 
laughed Willie, bravely. 

In a short time the boys all saw how it 
was with bim. He studied hard, played 
with all his might in playtime ; but, ac- 
cording to his account, he Jost more 
credits than any of the rest. After some 
weeks the boys answered “ nine’’ and 
“eight ’’ oftener than they used to. Yet 
the schoolroom seemed to have grown 
quieter. Sometimes when Willie Grant’s 
mark was even lower than usual, the 
teacher would smile peculiarly, but said 
no more of disgrace. Willie never 
preached to them or told tales; but, 
somehow, it made the boys ashamed of 
themaelves, just the seeing that this 
sturdy, blue-eyed boy must tell the truth. 
It was putting the clean cloth by the half 
soiled one, you see ; and they felt cheats 
and story-tellers. They talked him all 
over, and loved him, if they did nick- 
name him ‘ Scotch Granite,’’ he was so 
firm about a promise. 

Well, at the end of the term Willie’s 
name was very low down on the credit 
list. When it was read he had hard 
work not to cry ; for he was very sensi- 
tive, and he tried hard to be perfect. But 
the very last thing that day was a speech 
by the teacher, wh» told of once seeing a 
man muffled up in a cloak. He was 
passing him witbout a look, when he was 
told the man was Gen. ——, the great hero. 
‘* The signs of his rank were hidden, but 
the hero was there just the same,’ said 
the teacher. ‘ And, now, boys, you will 
see what I mean when | give a little 
meda) to the most faithful boy — the one 
really the most conscientiously perfect in 
his deportment among you. Who shall 
have it ?”’ 

‘** Little Granite !’’ shouted the forty 
boys at once ; for the child whose name 
was so low on the credit list had made 
truth noble in their eyes. — British Evan- 
gelist. 





A Sensitive Janitor 


HE janitor in a neighboring school 
threw up his job the other day, says 
an exchange. When asked what was the 
trouble he said: ‘I’m honest, and I won’t 
stand being slurred. If I find a penci) or 
handkerchief about the room when I’m 
sweeping, I hang or putitup. Every little 
while the teacher or some one that is too 
cowardly to tace me, will give mea slur. 
Why, a little while ago I seen wrote on the 
board, ‘ Find the least common multiple.’ 
Well, I looked from cellar to garret for 
that multiplier ; and I wouldn’t know the 
thing if I would meet it on the street. Last 
night, in big writin’ on the blackboard, it 
said, ‘ Find the greatest common divisor.’ 
* Well,’ I says to myself, ‘ both of them 
things are lost now ; and [’ll be accused of 
swiping ’em, so I’ll quit!’ ”’ 





— A nervous passenger on the first day 
of the outward voyage importuned the cap- 
tain to know what would be the result if 
the steamer should etrike an iceberg while 
it was plunging through the fog. “ The 


iceberg would move right along, madam,” 
the captain replied, courteously, “ just as If 
nothing had happened.” And the old iady 
was greatly relieved. — Youth’sCompanion. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


RBYV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. 5. N. 





Fourth Quarter ‘Lesson VIII 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1905. 
NEHEMIA®U 1:1 -11. 


NEHEMIAH’S PRAYER 


| Preliminary 


GOLDEN TEXT: The effectual fervent 
prayer of a righteous man availeth much, — 
James 5: 16, 


2. DATE: B.C, 445. 


8% PLACE: Susa, or Sbushan, 250 miles eart 
of Babylon. 


4. CONNECTION: Under the commission 
granted to Ezra by the king, many important 
reforms were effected. The people, who had fallen 
into great deciension, were persuaded to repudi- 
ate the idolatrous marital connection which they 
had formed with heathen women andtoconform 
their lives to the law ot Jebovah, which Ezra 
read and explained in their presence. The ab- 
rupt ending of the Book of Ezra leaves a gap of 
thirteen years, of which there is no record. Ezra 
reappears at the end of this interval in connec- 
tion with Nehemiah, whose mission begins in 
the twentieth year of Artaxerxes. The Book of 
Nehemiah is autobiographic in style and covers 
a period of about twelve years. ‘* Nehemiah’s 
character appears to us faultless. Patriotism, 
piety, prudence, perseverance, probity and 
courage equally marked his administration of 
affairs’ (Howard Crosby). 

During the reign of Artaxerxes Egypt was 
conquered and made a province of the Persian 
monarchy. The battles of Thermopy)2, Sala- 
mis and Marathon were fought before the dat« 
of our lesson. It was the age of Pericles (B.C. 
499.429) in Greece. The Odeon, Propy!#:, and 
“snowy Partbenon’’ were built in Athens 
under the superintendence »f Phidias. Socrates 
was beginning to teach, and Herodotus was 
writing history. 


56. HOME READINGS: Monday—Neh. 1. 
Tuesday — Neh. 2°18 Wednesday - Neh. 2: 
920 Taursday — Lev. 26:4046. Pritay — Deut. 
80:1-10. Saturday — Dan. 9:315. Sunday — 
Pea. 80 


"l Introductory 


The scene of our lesson is in the winter 
palace of Artaxerxes in Shushan, ‘‘ where 
were while, green, and blue hangings ”’ 
and ‘ pillars of marble,’’ and where ‘‘ the 
beds were of gold and silver, upon a pave- 
ment of red and blue and white and black 
marble ’’ (Esther 1:6). Nehemiah, the 
son of Hachaliah, one of the children of 
the captivity, had been elevated to the 
high office of cup-bearer in this Oriental 
court, a position which brought him into 
daily and intimate relations with the 
great king. Nehemiah cherished the in- 
tense love for his country which charac. 
terized his race, and not even the lofty 
privileges which he enjoyed at the Persian 
court had power to wean his heart from 
“the courts of the Lord’s house.’ He 
was walking one evening (according to 
Josephus) in the palace grounds, when he 
heard the well remembered accents of his 
native land; and, on summoning the 
speakers, discovered that they were Jews 
lately returned from Judea, and that one 
of them was his kinsman, Hanani. He 
learned from them the sad story of Jeru- 
salem’s desolation. Ezra’s reforms had 
apparently been partial and superficial. 
Either his commission had been limited, 
or the “‘ adversaries ’’ had been too much 
for him, or the zeal of the Jews had ex- 
pended itself in the erection of the temple 
and in providing homes for themselves, or 
there had been obstacles of which no 
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record has come down to us ; but thirteen 
years had passed since the second caravan 
had started, and still the circuit of the 
city walls was marked by a line of un- 
sightly ruins, and the gates which had 
been ‘‘ burned by fire’’ in Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s time had not been replaced. 

These deplorable tidings deeply affected 
the mind of the royal cup-bearer. In his 
own pathetic language he “‘ sat down and 
wept ; and mourned certain days, and 
fasted and prayed before the God of heav- 
en.’’ For four months he carried the 
secret burden of his great sorrow without 
betraying it to his master. His smile lost 
none of its sweetness, his face had no 
shadow, as day by day he waited on the 
king, and washed the cup, and gracefully 
quaffed a portion of the wine from the 
hollow of his hand before offering with 
lowly obeisance the filled cup, not grasped, 
but lightly held by three fiuger-tips of the 
left hand and steadied with the right (Xen- 
ophon). But the day came at last when 
his grief could be no longer concealed. 
Unconsciously he stood in the king’s pres- 
ence with a clouded brow, and the despot 
was quick to mark it and to ask the cause. 
With a silent prayer Nehemiah justified 
the sadness of his face by a pathetic and 
patriotic confession : ‘‘ Why should not 
my couutenance be sad when ihe city, 
the place of my fathers’ sepulchres, lieth 
waste and the gates thereof are consumed 
with fire?’ As the result of this conver- 
sation Nehemiah was sent to Jerusalem 
with authority and means to rebuild the 
walls of the city, and to restore its beauty. 


ul Expository 


1, The words of Nehemiah — a pretace 
resembling that used by the prophets. The 
word Nehemiah means, ‘*‘ the Lord is my 
Comforter.’ In the month Chisleu (R. V., 
** Chislev ’’?) — the ninth month of the Jew 
ish year — our last of November and begin 
ning of December. Twentieth year — ot 
Artaxerxes Longimanus (B. C. 445). In 
Shushan the palace. — The remains of the 
tamous palace in which -sther reigned as 
queen and in which Daniel saw the vision 
oft the ram and the he-goat have been iden 
tified. A palace bas been discovered in 
Susa, corresponding in style to that of 
Xerxes in Persepolis — a grand central hall 
surrounded by thirty-six massive pillars, 
with porches on three sides, each having 
twelve pillars. 


2. Hanani, one of my brethren —a 
kinsman, probably, racher than a real 
brother, and not to be confounded with a 
priest of the same name mentioned subse 
quently (12: 36), appointed by Nehemiah 
(7: 2) to have charge ot the gates of Jerusa- 
lem. Men of Judah — R. V., * Men out 
ot Judah.” Asked them concerning the 
Jews that had escaped. — “* Although the 
greater part oi the Jews preferred to live in 
the land to which their ancestors had been 
carried captive, yet to the pious heart those 
who returned to the old country were recog. 
nised as the ‘ delivered ones,’ the ‘ escaped 
ones,’ ”” 


8. The remnant — not a very large frag- 
ment of the Jewish nation. Doubtless 
many of Ezra’s caravan perished by reason 
of the hardships of the long journey, and 
ot the hindranves and conflicts which they 
had to contend with in establishing them- 
selves in their desolate homes. Great 
afflictions and reproach.— They were 
made to feel the burden ot the foreign yoke 
by the exactions of the Persian governors ; 
they had to endure the hostility of the sur- 





rounding nations — at first of the Samar- 
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itans, and lately of the Canaanites, Hittitg 
Perizzites, Ammonites, Moabites and others 
who had been infuriated at the action 
Ezra in persuading the Jews to put Way 
the *‘ strange wives ” which they had taken 
from these nations. Wall of Jerusalem 
broken down, — Attempts bad been mad, 
to build it, but they had been thwarted by 
outside opposition. It is difficult to gop. 
ceive of a condition more humiliating ang 
defenceless than this of Jerusalem in these 
days when every insignificant town even 
was girded by ramparts and towers ang 
owed iws very existence to the proteciivs 
power ot its walls. 


4. Sat down and wept —a truly patri. 
otic sorrow at tidings which he evidently 
had not expected. He had reposed grea; 
confidence, apparently, in Ezra’s ability 
aud zeal. Mourned certain days, — Near. 
ly four months passed betore the king de 
tected his grief. Fasted —a spontaneous 
abstinence consisting probabl of a reduc. 
tion of tood to the merest necessaries. He 
could not feast,or eat dainties, or drink 
wine, with the dismal picture of the ruined 
city before his mind, and his soul burdened 
with desires towards God. 


5 O Lord, God of heaven, — This sty!e 
of address reveals the influence of Persian 
ideas. Ormuzd, as here Jehovah, was also 
ad dressed as the “ god of heaven.” Great 
and terrible, — These and the subsequent 
appellations are borrowed from Deut. 7, 
That keepeth covenant and mercy.— This 
was the rock on which the pious Israelite 
reposed his strong confidence — God's 
faithfulness ; that, no matter how dark 
things seemed, God was true to His prom. 
ises, and that His mercy would not fail. 
For them — R. V., “ with them.” Ob 
serve — R. V., “* keep.”’ 


God keeps the covenant for them who keep 
His commandments. This is not a doctrine of 
meritorious works, but of adhering faith. See 
its explanation in Jobn 6:28. 29, where the work 
of God is asincere faitn. The essence of faith 
ts love, whose definition is given in 2 John 6 
(Crosby). 


6,7. Let thine ear now be attentive. — 
God’s * ear” is always open to sincere con- 
fessious and petitions. Hear —R. V., 
‘“*hearken.”” Now — R. V., “ at this time.” 
Day and night.— Nehemiah’s ftervency 
had reached the point of unceasing prayer. 
When he lay down, and in his waketul mo- 
ments in the night-waiches, as well as by 
day, his heart wes like an overflowing 
fountain, pouring forth prayers for his 
afflicted people. And confess (R. V., 
“While I confess ’).— He would make 
himself the mouthpiece of the nation’s con- 
trition. Both I and my father’s house.— 
Nehemiah professed to be no better than the 
rest. He humbly includes himself and 
kindred among the guilty. We have dealt 
very corruptly — “ after all the abomina- 
tions of the heathen,” “‘ mocking the mes- 
sengers of God, despising His words, and 
scoffing at His prophets” (2 Chron. 36: 
14 16). Commandments... statutes... 


Liver and Kidneys 


It is highly important that these organs 
should properly perform their functions. 

When they don’t, whet lameness of the 
side and back, what yellowness of the skin, 
what constipation, bad taste in the mouth, 
sick headache, pimples and blotches, and 
loss of courage, tell the story. 

The great alterative and tonic 


Hood’sSarsaparilla 


Gives these organs vigor and tone for the 
proper performance of their functions, and 
cures all their ordinary ailments. Take it. 
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jadgments — different terms to express 
the divine law. 

3.9. Remember, I beseech thee. — Ne. 
hemiah reminds God ot His promises ; not 
that God needs to be reminded, but because 
promises naturally turn themselves into 
prayers. These are the things for which 
“ God will be inquired of,” to do them for 
us. That thou commandedst thy serv- 
ant, — What follows is a free quotation of 
the substance of several passages, such as 
Deut. 30: 1-5; Lev. 26: 27 30. Says the Pal. 
pit Commentary : **The sacred historians 
habitually refer to the older Scriptures in 
this way, qaoting them in the spirit rather 
than in the letter.”’ It ye transgress—R.V., 
“It ye trespass.” If ye turn unto me 
(R. V. “It ye return unto me’). — Sin 
panishes the soul from God; repentance 
prings the soul back. Keep my com. 
mandments.— Obedience is indispensable. 
Though there were of you cast out — 
R. V., “ though your outcasts were.” The 
uttermost part of heaven — the extremest 
point of banishment. Gather them from 
thence —a gracious, consolirg promise, 
Punishment would cease with rebellion, 
and then no spot would be jtoo remote for 
restoration. Place ... s3t my name 
(R. V., “the place that I have chosen .to 
cause my name to dwell there’’) — that is, 
Jerusalem. 


10, These are thy servants and thy 
people — wicked and unprofitable as serv- 
ants, and disobedient and rebellious as a 
people ; and yet * Thy servants ” and “* Thy 
people.” The prodigal son was stil] « son 
though in the far country, and when be re- 
turned and begged to be made a hired serv- 
ant, he received the father’s kiss — “* this 
my son,” etc. Redeemed by thy great 
power — from the Egyptian bondage and 
other servitudes. ‘* Nebemiah is not so 
much invoking the Divine compassion, as 
the righteousness and faithtul ness of a cov- 
enant keeping God ’’ (Keil). 


ll. Who desire (R. V., ** who delight ”) 
to fear thy name, — Amid the apathy both 
of jthose who had gone back to Jerusalem 
and of those who remained in Persia there 
were glorious exceptions — fervent souls 
whose prayers like those of Nehemiab 
ceased not and whose delight it was to rev- 
erence the divine name. Prosper... thy 
servant this day. — Nehemiah’s “ day ”’ 
was a long one, but the accepted time came 
at last. This man—the king, who alone 
could authorize the rebuilding and re-forti- 
fication of the Holy City. For I was the 
king’s cupbearer— R. V., ‘‘ Now I was 
cupbearer to the king ” — a post of honor 
and confidence. 


lV Inferential 


l. We should be on the alert to find out 
whether God’s cause is prospering or losing 
ground, 

2. No secular office or comfort should 
make us forgetiul ot “ the courts of the 
Lord’s house.”’ 

3. When God’s people suffer affliction 
and reproach they should carefully inspect 
themselves to see if their own remissness 
is the cause. 


4. We have not to look far to find occa- 
sions jor humiliation aud fasting, either in 
the state of our own hearts or the religious 
condition of those around us. 


+. Reverence should never be forgotten 
in our prayers, Access to God warrants 
confidence, but not familiarity. 

6. The earnest prayer takes possession of 
the heart and becomes an unceasing out- 
pouring, 


7. True prayer will not omit confession. 


3. We are entitled to plead God’s prom- 
ises and His past mercies. 
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9. Weare warranted to ask that God will 
give us favor in the eyes of even godless 
men with whom we have to do. 








— Dr. Sheldon had the preacbers at the Bos- 
ton Monday meeting, Oct. 16, singing some of 
the India lyrics which are sung at the camp- 
meetings in our mission. 


—-A grand Branch meeting in Brookline. 
Forty-four thousand dollars! Appropriations 
to be $42,000 above a generous thank-offering. 
** According to your faith.” 


— Dr. Terry's Hospital and Dispensary 
records show an increase over last year, and 
apparently her work is making quite an im- 
pression in the neighborhood of Chang Li. 


-—— The New England Branch is honored 
with two invitations ahead for the anniversary 
— Bellows Falls, Vt., for October, 1906, and the 
churches in Worcester, Mass., for the fall of 
1907. 


—A vablegram from Miss Grace Siephens, of 
Madras, is not quite clear, but we trust that the 
ove word, *‘ Returned,” which she sends us, 
means that our beloved Sooboonagam has 
made her way bome. Further news is awaited 
With the greatest eagerness. 


— Some of those who atiended the Branch 
meeting in Brookline were overbeard saying to 
each other as they left the church: *' This has 
been a good meeting.” We are very sorry if 
apy who might have come missed this rare op. 
portunity. Plan for October next ! 


— Elizabeth Sleeper Davis Hospital is going 
up fast. We hope soon to have photographs of 
the building in its completion. 


— One of our medical missionaries writes of 
the number of lepers wbo come to her, and how 
heart-breaking it is to tell them that they are 
beyond help They hear of such wonderfu! 
cures, and they cannot believe that their cases 
are beyond her power. But sadder still is her 
work with the victims of the opium habit. Do 
not let us forget our medical missionaries, 


— Our birthday missionary, Miss Simester, 
is supposed to be by this time con her way up 
the Yangtse River, in company with Miss Clara 
Collier. 


— Miss Mabe) Hartford seems very giad to 
get bace to her beloved New Hoagland, but we 
have a suspicion that she does not think us 
quite as nice as her Chinese friends, It is very 
evident that Miss Paine will not hear of any- 
body being as good as the Koreans. 


— Enthusiastic reports come from return- 
ing delegates of the delightful hospitality re- 
ceived in the homes of Brookline, the Newtons, 
and Greater Boston. 


— One of the features of the Branch meeting 
wasaseries of charis showing the number of 
churches in the Conference with auxiliaries, 
and the number — alax! far too large — which 
have no lot or part in this work for carrying 
the Gospel to the women of Christless nations, 


— Miss Bertha Kneeland seems greatly im 
proved in health, and is to leave for Guana- 
juato, Mexico, her new field of labor, some 
time in December. 


—Two old Chinese women from the Tsun- 
bua District made a great ¢fiort to come to one 
of our training schools at Tientsin. In going 
by cart they had to cross ariver which was so 
swollen by the heavy rain that the mule was 
drowned. When they reachsd Tientsin they 
got off at the wrong station, which meant that 
they had to walk a distance of four or five 
miles to reach our mission. They did not feel 
like spending money for jinrickisbas, so they 
reached the mission carrying their bedding, 
clothing, etc., suspended from sticks across 
their shoulders. The older woman, upwards 
of fifty years of age, was about tired out, aad 
exclaimed: ‘‘I have eaten grief not a little to 
come here to study the doctrine of Jesus.”’ 


—There was a gratifying increase reported 





in the number of subscriptions tothe Woman's 
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HOW 10 FIND OUT 


Fill a bottle or common glass with your 
water and let it stand twenty. four hours ; a 
sediment or settling indicates an unhealthy 
condition of the kidneys; if it stains the 
linen, it is evidence of kidney trouble ; too 
frequent desire to pass it,or pain in the 
back, is also convincing proof that the 
kidneys and bladder are out of order. 


What to Do 


There is comfort in the knowledge so 
often expressed that Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, the great kidney remedy, tulfills 
every wish in curing rheumatism, pain in 
the back, kidneys, liver, bladder, and every 
part of the urinary passage. It corrects 
inability to hold water and scalding pain 
in passing it, or bad effects tollowing use of 
liquor, wine, or beer, and overcomes that 
unpleasant necessity of being compelled to 
go often during the day,and to get up 
many times during the night. The mild 
and the extraordinary effect of Swamp- 
Root is soon realized. It stands the highest 
for its wonderiul cures of the most distress- 
ing cases. If you need a medicine, you 
should have the best. Sold by druggists in 
fitty-cent and one dollar sizes. 

You may bave a sample bottle of §wamp- 
Root, the great kidney remedy, and a book 
that tells all about it, both sent absolutely 
free by mail. Address Dr. Kilmer & Co., 
Binghamton, N. Y. When writing be sure 
to mention that you read this generous ofter 
in ZIon’s HERALD. Don’t make any mis- 
take, but remember the name, Swamp- 
Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp Rvot, and the 
address, Binghamton, N. Y., on every 
bottle. 


i 
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Missionary Friend, Vermont Conference bav- 
ing made the greatest increase, with Maine 
Conference a close second. 


— The thank offering increase was the larg- 
est proportionately on Portland District, but 
all the Conferences did so well on this that 
there was great rejoicivg at the Branch meet- 
ing. 

—— The India missionaries are making great 
preparations to receive any guests from this 
side at the timeof their Jubilee next Novem- 
ber and December. Quite a number in our 
Branch are contemplating the possibilities of a 
trip to see our missions in that wonderful 
country at this most interesting time. We can- 
not all go, but we can all watch for the accounts 
of this wonderful celebration and rejoice that 
such a bountiful incrense bas been given to the 
labors of our missionaries. 


— Did everybody notice the int eresting let- 
ter from Miss Eiith Hemingway in Zron's 
HERALD of Oct. 18? If not, be sure to look it 
up and read it at the next meeting of your 
auxiliary. 


— The work in Malaysia is growing so fast 
that our Society is having very hard work to 
keep up with its reasonable demands. Let us 
encourage Miss Hemingway with a word of 
cheer now and then, and let us remember her 
constantly in prayer, and instruct our children 
concerning the brave work being done by their 
Branch missionary. 


— We do not usually associute fun with the 
Chinese, but here is one of our women in the 
Bible Training School, fifty-four years of age, 
who was so full of life and good spirits that she 
furnished amusement for every one about her, 
and it is said that she climbed, with great ease, 
a tree back of the schoolroom. Another time, 
when two of the young women had been jump- 
ing rope for a little recreation, she said: ‘I 
would like to try that.” Having unbound her 
feet some time before, it is supposed that she 
thought she could do anything. She tried it, 
with the result that she was confined to the bed 
for three or four days, and, having fallen on her 
nose, that honorable member was very badly 
swollen. A very satisfactory industrial work is 
carried on with the Bible training in this 
school. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 





CHBISTIANITY AND SOCIALISM. By Washing- 
ton Gladden. Eaton & Mains: New York. 
Price, $1, net. 

Five lectures, given last January before 
the students of Drew Theological Semi- 
nary, form here a very readable and some- 
what important book. In the first lecture 
the eminent author considers the Sermon 
on the Mount as the basis of socia) recon- 
struction. His conclusion is that we have 
in the universal fatherhood of God and 
brotherhood of man, taught by Jesus 
Christ, the only solid foundation for order 
and peace, and happy human association. 
He considers this doctrine of the divine 
Fatherhood the very substance of Christ’s 
mission, although it has been denied by so 
many who claim to represent Christ on the 
earth. “There is not one word that He 
ever said which, rightly interpreted, could 
warrant the notion that God is the Father 
of none but the good people!” Discussing 
labor wars, he defends the rigbt of work- 
ingmen to combine, and holds that “ all 
the men of any trade ought to belong to the 
union ;” but he forbids violence towards 
those who stay out. Of course he counts 
arbitration, “‘ the way of reason and good 
will,” to be much better than war, which is 
unreason and selfishness. As to socialism. 
he thinks the complete nationalization ot 
capital and productive industry, which 
socialists seek, is impracticable, would 
raise more difficulties than it would solve, 
while getting rid of one set of abuses would 
bring in another set no less grievous. Ag- 
riculture, the wost important of all indus- 
tries, will pever be collectively conducted. 
But many other industries, which are or 
can be made monopolies, probably will, at 
no distant day, be owned and controlled 
by the people through their governments. 
This would inclade the railways, the tele 
graphs, the mines. The majority are ready 
for this now. All steps taken must be 
tentative and slow. The great thing to be 
done is not so much to reconstruct the 
social machinery as it is to socialize the in- 
dividual. The spirit of true socialism is 
the habit of regarding our work, whatever 
it may be, as a social function. The deep- 
est need is not a change of forms, but of 
aims and purposes and tempers. 

AN ISLAND IN THE AI®. A Story of Singular 
Adventures in the Mesa Country. By Ernest 
Ingersoll. The Macmillan Co.: New York. 
Price, $1.50. 

The tale is about young people and for 
young people, mingled with a good deal of 
useful information, very much after the 
manner in which Mayne Reid used to en- 
thrall his readers. A family party is on 


the way to California across the plains in a | 


prairie schooner. The young folks get 
separated from their parents and go 
through all sorte of thrilling experiences 
with wild animals, Indians, etc., before 
they are safely restored. The “ island in 
the air” is a high pluteau, or * mesa,” at 
first a promontory, but made into an island 
by a tremendous cloudburst and torrent 
just after the camping party had passed 
over the natural bridge. They are im- 
prisoned there for quite a while, but finally 
find a way to escape. 

IN THE REIGN oF CoyorEs. Folklore from the 


Pacific. By Katherine Chandler. Ginn & Co. : 
Boston. rice, 40 cents, net. 


Drawn trom the folk lore of the Pacific 
Coast, these Indian tales and legends are 
the native interpretations of common natu- 
ral phenomena. In all the stories animals 
play an important part ; they are supposed 
to be instrumental in winning blessings for 
the inhabitants of the earth, and in remov- 
ing evils. Coyote, the wisest and most 
efficient of the four-footed creatures, oc- 
cupies the chiet place. The setting of the 
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book gives a glimpse of child lite in colo- 
nial California — a subject which has re- 
ceived comparatively little attention, and 
which reveals the contrast in the social 
conditions of the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts. The book is intended for supple- 
mentary work in reading and 1n history in 
the fourth and fifth grades of the grammar 
sehool. 

THE LINE OF LOVE. By James Branch Cabell. 
Illustrated in color by Howard Pyle. Harper 
& Brothers: New York. Price, $2. 

A love story, pure and simple, nothing 
less, nothing more, nothing else — a love 
story of the ancient time. It is divided into 
seven parts called ‘ Episodes,” strung 
along at various dates from 1356 to 1559. 
There is besides an ‘‘ Epistle Dedicatory to 
My Dear Mrs. Grundy,’ and an “ Envoi” 
at the close. The workmanship of printing 
and binding is most exquisite, the pages 
being very wide, with handsome tinted 
borders and the paper thick and soft. It is 
an attractive Christmas gift- book. 

THE ISLAND OF ENCHANTMENT. By Justus 
Miles Forman. Lllustrated by Howard Pyle. 
Harper & Brothers: New York. Price, $1.75. 
The beauty of the workmanship here is 

so great — marginal tinted illustrations on 
the heaviest of paper, full-page pictures in 
brilliant colors, and a most artistic binding, 
boxed — that it rather overpowers the liter- 
ary side. Yet the.story is also enchanting, 
and rivets attention trom first to last. The 
scene is laid in Venice and the neighboring 
island of Arbe, in 1355, and isa love story 
ot an excellent sort. The island of love is 
one of enchantment every where. 

WHEN THE SONG BEGINS. By J. R. Miller, 
D. D. | homas Y. Crowell & Co.: New York. 
Price, 65 cents, net. 

A book in Dr. Miller’s well-known at- 
tractive style, intended to help people to 
learn how to live; an attempt to translate 
the teachings of the Christian Scriptures 
into the language of the common days and 
the common experiences of life. 

TH Happy Lire. By Charlies W. Eliot, LL. D. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.: New York. Price, 
75 cents, net. 


This lecture has been some ten years or 
more before the public, and has been highly 
appreciated. It shows clearly that earthly 
happiness is not dependent on the amount 
of one’s possessions or the nature of one’s 
employment. “ A poorer population may 
easily be happier than a richer, if it be of 
sounder health and morality.”’ He adds, 
in conclusion, his opinion that what he has 
said is substantially in accord with “ the 
principles of the Christian gospels.” 


HANDBOOK OF UNITED STATES POLITICAL 
HISTORY FOR READ«+RS AND STUDENTS. 
Gam plied by Maicolm Townsend. Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co.: Boston. Price, $1.60, net. 
This isa carefully compiled and up-to- 

date presentation of every important event 

in the political development of the United 

States, exhibiting the origin, process, and 

completion of the standard national laws. 

It is a book for the library table and the 

office desk and a reference volume likely 

to be more often consulted than the dic- 
tionary by student, editor, and those in 
general who seek to be well informed. The 
book is dedicated to the sons of the author, 
acknowledging that their inquiries have 
prompted him to the work, and any father 
with growing children may with profit 
stimulate the desire tor valuable knowledge 
of our country, and at the same time pro- 
vide answers tor many important and vex- 
atious questions by furnishing the chil- 
dren with this book. A really marvelous 
amount of information is here compacted, 
and many most important documents are 
given, including the Constitution, Wash. 
ington’s Farewell Address, the Emancipa- 


tion Proclamation, Amnesty Proclamations 


by Lincoln, Johnson, and Roosevelt, Dec- 
laration of Independence, Articles of Con- 
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tederation, Constitution of the Contederat, 
States, Compact of the Pilgrims, etc. 
WITH FLASHLIGAT 
Rebillings. Translated and abridged re a 
Pie, ay Tl arper rothers : New York, 
The author, a prominent German Natu. 
ralist, with the aid ot over one hundred as. 
sistants, gathered in tropical Africa the 
materials for this book, now the literary 
sensation in Germany and the most not,. 
ble study of the life of wild animals tha 
has ever been made, It is profusely iljns. 
trated with startling and unique photo. 
graphs, taken with special apparatus tor 
long-range work and at night by flash. 
light, showing wild animals in their native 
heunts. The text contains much novel 
information and is of graphic information, 
The girafte, the hippopotamus. the rhinoc. 
eros, antelopes, leopards, lions, le. 
phants, zebras, are some of the animals 
depicted and described. There are about 
130 pictures, which are the special triumph 
of the book, and are absolutely guaranteed 
to be real. 
Pipvies & Gor: Boston. Pre, gases Dane 
Joe Hepburn is the sort of hero whom 
boys love—a tall, athletic, manly, and 
natural young fellow, who puts upa game 
fight under all conditions, and masters cir. 
cumstances with modesty, but with easy 





TAKES TIME 


Some Years Getting There, and what 
Happened Then 





The poison in coffee does not always 
work its mischiet swiftly, sometimes it 
fastens its hold upon the victim by slow 
degrees thatare not noticeable tor a while. 
But once it begins, the day will surely 
come when the coffee drinker will be “ up 
against it,” and must have relief. 

A lady writes from California: “ We 
were great coffee drinkers in our home, 
using it st every meal, and frequently 
drinking it in the evening with friends, 
and it was not until after the lapse ot years 
that we began _to realize that it was doing 
us harm. 4 

“My symptoms were not so bad, al- 
though my heaith suffered in many minor 
ways, but my husband became afilicted 
with a most painful stomach trouble. He 
could not assimilate his food properly, and 
everything he ate gave him great distress. 
We were slow to suspect the truth, but we 
now see that it was caused by the use of 
coffee, 


“ At last he determined to quit using 


coftee altogether, and like a good wife I did | 


20 too. We worried along tor a month 
without any hot table beverage, till one day 
a triend happened to say to me,‘ I am using 
Postum Food Coffee now, and feel so much 
better for it!’ I told her that we had tried 
it and did not care for it,and she said it 
must have been because it was not properly 
prepared. SI bought a package end pre- 
pared it strictly according to directions. 
We were astonished and delighted at the 
result. 

** We have been using Postum Coffee tor 
a@ year now, and I rejoice to be able to tell 
you that it has cured my husband of his 
dyspepsia. This is a statement that does 
not seem to have the significance it ought 
tohave. If Icould make you understand 
how intense his sufferings used to be, you 
would realize what a deliverance Postum 
wrought tor him. 

** My own health has also greatly im- 
proved, and the credit for all must be given 
to Postum.”” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich 

There’s a reason. 

Read the little book, “‘ The Road to Well- 
ville in packages. 
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assurance. From the time that he is intro- 
duced to us a8 @ freckled, good-natured 
lad of twelve, until he parts with the read- 
er as a graduate ot Princeton and a man of 
pusiness, he is everywhere the same sport- 
loving, honest, and captivating fellow, 
fond equally of play and hard work, and 
always ready to fight a bully and to shelter 
the weak. From first to last the story 
makes ideal reading for boys who admire 
grit, daring, and succesn. 

NoRTHERN TRAILS. Some Studies of Animal 
Life inthe Far North. By William J. Long. 
lilustrated by Charles Copeland. Ginn & Co.: 
Boston. Price, $1.50, net. 

Mr. Long bids us follow him now — and 
we are glad indeed to do it —into a new 
country, up among the mountains and 
woods and salmon rivers and mossy bar- 
ren grounds of Labrador and Newfound- 
land. We find ourselves face to face with 
new sanimals— white wolf, wild goose, 
polar bear, and a score of others big and 
little. We learn much about them under 
this superbly icompetent guide, who has 
studied their ways so intensely and so 
sympathetically. The illustrations, full 
pageand margin, add greatly to the pleas- 
ure. There can be nothing better, in their 
way, than Mr. Long’s books, ot which 
there are now nearly a dozen. 





Magazines 





—— The November Century, which begins the 
7ist volume of the magazine, contains the 
opening chapters of a new novel by Mrs. Hum- 
pbhry Ward, entitled, ‘ Fenwick’s Career.” 
Jack London has a mining story in this issue. 
A valuable article on the Isthmian Canal is 
furnished by Mr. William Barclay Parsons, 
member of the commission and of the board 
of consulting engineers. Mrs. Martha M. Al- 
jen’s letter on the “ Decline in the'Use of Alco. 
holic Liquors in Medical Practice,” gives some 
very encouraging facts on this matter, such as 
will be an eye-opener 10 many who have not 
followed the progress of this reform, and who 
still insist on taking, or giving, liquor for every 
complaint. (Century Company: New York.) 


—— Scribner’s for November opens with an- 
other chapter from President Roosevelt’s forth- 
coming book on “Outdoor Pastimes of an 
American Hunter,” this chapter describing “A 
Wolf Huntin Oklahoma.” A new serial novel 
entitled, “The Tides of Barnegat,” is begun by 
F. Hopkinson Smith. “The House of Mirth” 
is concluded, Mr. J. Lawrence Laughlin tells 
the Labor Unions that their only hope is in the 
adoption of a new policy by which they sball 
become limited bodies composed of men of 
high skill and efficiency. In this way they 
would create a natural, not an artificial, mo- 
nopoly, and the wrong to the non-union man 
would disappear. (Charles Scribner’s Sops: 
New York.) 


— Country Life in America for November 
opens with an interesting and profusely illus- 
trated article upon “ Fox Hunting in the Gene- 
see Valley,” by Frank Sherman Peer. The 
frontispiece—** A Jump in Perfect Form ata 
Fox Hunt” —accompanies this paper. Two 
beautiful full-page illustrations of autumn are 
provided — The Harvest” and “ The Country 
Road.” By numerous illustrations we are 
shown how the Mangrove becomes an island: 
bailder, The 17th ,aper in the “Country 
Homes of Famous Americans” series is de- 
voted to that of James Madison, in Montpelier, 
Virginia. Uther articles of interest include: 
“ A House that can Really be Built for $5,500 ; ” 
“New Hampshire —a State for Sale at $10 an 
Acre;” “The Country Home Reminder ;” 
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J. S. Waterman & Sons 
incorporated 


FUNERAL UNPRITENERE ns 


2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudiey st. Terminal 


All modern improvements under one rooi 

including offices, sales rooms, morgue 

nine rooms and chapel. Tel., Roxbury, 
r 
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NEW Fast 


OVERLAND 
LIMITED 


ELECTRIC 


LIGHTED DAILY TRAIN 


CALIFORNIA 


NEW EQUIPMENT 


HE new Pullman drawing room and private com- 
partment sleeping cars between Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco and Portland on the Overland Limited via 

the Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line are 
especially adapted to the needs of the transcontinental 


journey. 


Each car provides standard sections, 


private com- 


partments and drawing room, (compartment and drawing 


room singly or en suite). 


The toilet conveniences are 


especially ample, the interior decorations are rich and 
pleasing, the brilliant electric lighting includes individual 
reading lamps of the most modern design in each berth, 
compartment and drawing room. 


THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 


These Sleeping Cars, a splendid dining car service and 
composite observation cars, with buffet-smoking room, 
Booklovers library and handsome observation parlor 








complete the equipment of the most 
luxurious train in the world, 
Chicago 8.00 pm daily, over the only 
double track railway between Chicago 
and the Missouri River. 
three days to the Coast. 
All Agents sell tickets via the Chicago, Union 
Pacific & North-Western Line. 
in stamps for descriptive booklets. 
W. 8. KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


leaving 


Less than 


Send four cents 


Chicago, lil. 








* Bantams,” ** The Cocker Spaniel.” (Double- 
day, Page & Co. : New York.) 


— A big chrysanthemum adorns the cover 
of the Garden Magazine for November, and the 
leading article is devoted to an account, by J, 
N. Gerard, of his * Campaigning with Chrysan- 
themums.” Many wil) be very much interest- 
edin “ A Home Made Greenhouse for $67.80,” by 
Will W. Stevens. “ Propagating Plants at 
Home,” * How Boston Encourages Tree Piant- 
ing,” All the Species of Phlox Worth Culti- 
vating,’ “How to Make New Varieties,” 
“Growing the Luscious European Grape,” 
“ The Incomparable Japanese Lilies,” “ Ever- 
Beautiful Window Plants,” will give the reader 
some idea of the wealth of information and 
suggestion contained in this issue of this inval- 
uable garden monthly. (Doubleday, Page & 
Co. : New Yor«.) 

— Popular Science Monthly for November 
describes the Botanical Garden at Buitenfug, 
Java, and discusses “ Hypnotism, its History 
Nature, and Use,” also‘ University Education,” 
“Soil Fertility,” and “ Physicians and Philos- 
ophers.” (Science Press: New York.) 

— The November Missionary Review of the 
World keeps up its reputation as the most indis 
pensable periodical of this type, covering all 
parts of the globe, bringing moat cheering notes 





of the progress of the work, describing various 
countries or persons, and discussing important 
matters. (Funk & Wagnalis Co.: New York.) 


—The Worid’s Workjopens with a full-page 
portrait of Mr. Charles E, Hughes, who holds 
the centre of the stage just now in the insurance 
investigations. It has the first article of a 
series on “The Life Insurance Machine,” and 
other very instructive papers entitled : ‘‘ Howa 
Bond Syndicate Works,” ‘* The Menace of Ger- 
man Trade,’ ‘‘The Real Conditions at Pan- 
ama,” *‘ Opening Korea by Rail,” etc. (Doubie- 
day, Page & Co. : New York.) 


— Pearson’s comes promptly for November, 
with a good line of tales and some mure impor- 
tant articles, among which is * The Story of the 
Y. M. C. A.,” “The Story of the Cranberry,’’ 
“The Casualty Roll of Peace,” “Nignt in a 
Marconi Station,” “ When the Prince of Wales 
Visited America,” and “The American Diplo- 
mat in Foreign Eyes.” (Pearson Publishing 
Co.: New York.) 


— Lippincott’s for November bas for a com- 
plete novelette a tale of travel, social life and 
love by Caroline Duer, entitled, Cinderella of 
the Garden House.” Among its other stories is 
one of special interest and timeliness by Ralph 
Hen rbour. a Harvard-Yale football story, 
called ‘The Dub.” (J.B. Lippincott Co, : Phit- 
adel phia.) 
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HE “suit case mystery ”’ has a lesson 
for young people. The theatre, this 
much-approved play, “The Shepherd 
King,” the gay lite, were the undoing of 
Susanna Geary. All too late the mother 
has learned again the old familiar lesson 
that “The sin, when it is tull-grown, 
bringeth forth death.’’ How strangely 
often the world has to learn over and over 
again the lesson that sorrow follows sin. 
Methodism cannot do better than to retain 
its avowed attitude toward the theatre and 
other vice. creating amusements. 


World Evangelism 


An audience of 1,200 or more, made up 


‘very largely of young people, responded to 


the call of the Young People’s Missionary 
Union of Greater Boston, and gathered in 
People’s Temple, Saturday evening, Oct. 
28, tor the “* First Missionary Mass Meet- 
ing.” Rev. J. H. Denison, pastor ot Central 
Congregational Church, presided. Rev. C. 
A. Crane, D. D., offered prayer. The adress 
was by Mr. Robert E. Speer, corresponding 
secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions 
ot the Presbyterian Church. It was a very 
strong and tascinatingly interesting pres- 
entation of the missionary questiou. Mr. 
Speer asserted that the movement had 
passed, and was passing, through four 
stages of development, three of which were 
largely accomplished: 1. The necessity of 
vindicating the missionary enterprise ; 
2. The necessity of perfecting the wission- 
ary organization; 3. Laying hold of the 
lives of young men and young women and 
giving them the understanding of the mis- 
sionary enterprise; 4. The necessity oi 
gathering to the missionary enterprise the 
strength of the church. 
* . 


The * Young People’s Missionary Union 
ot Greater Boston” is a new organization 
tor the promotion of general missionary 
intelligence and interest among the young 
people of Boston and suburban towns, 
Mr. W. B. Oliver, ot Boston, and Rev. J. 
M. Shepler, ot Everett, are the representa 
tives of our church on the committee of 
fitteen. The territory has been divided 
into seventeen districts, each having a 
secretary. It is desired to organize a large 
number of mission study classes; some 
** group norma! classes”? have been urgan- 


ized for the training of teachers of study 
classes; others will be. The text. books 
announced are: ‘‘ Daybreak in the Dark 
Continent,’’ and “Heroes of the Cross in 
America.”’ Any society desiring help from 
the Union should address Mr. Carl D. 
Gage, 72 Mt. Vernon St. 
* 7 

The second vice-president is anxious to 
be of service to as many of the individual 
Leagues throughout New England as pos 
sible. It may be that you havea plan for 
the organization of your mission stndy 
classes, which has been found to be of real 
service. If so, send it on. Perhaps you 
have a missionary library which is doing 
effective work. Tell us about that. You 
may have had a monthly missionary meet- 
ing which was pronounced by many ot the 
League members to be one of the best ever 
held in your League. Tell us how you 
brought it about. Other Leagues would 
like to know of it. Will the second vice- 
president of every district make this col 
umn a clearing house of helptul items? 
Write to Mr. W. B. Oliver, 458 Boy)ston St., 
Boston, Mass. 


League Activities 


— The chapter belonging to the Prospect 
Street Church, Gloucester, bas proved its belp- 
fulness by peying $100 into the church toward 
the current expenses, and, in addition, raising 
$75, which has been given to Morgan Memorial, 
spent for pulpit bouquets, and otherwise help 
fully used for the church. The raising of this 
money has been in ways that have helped the 
social life of te League. 


—— The chapter at Forest Hills has voted to 
invite the pastor, Rev. ©, H. Davis, to conducta 
class in church history for some of the mem 
bers, using the same course that he is teaching 
in the Deaconess Training School. 


— Francis A. Lane, M. D., of Lynn, has a 
series of illustrated talks on the Bible for 
Junior Leagues. The first of these was given at 
Maple Street, Oct. 29. Dr. Lane will be glad to 
assist Juniors with these addresses. He can be 
addressed at 29 Lake View Avenue. 


— Rev. Philip L. Friek, Ph. D., pastor of 
First Church, Chelsea, has a unique nd inter- 
esting address for Epworthians entitled, * Two 
Times Two.” -This was given recently before 
the Cape Ann Circuit, to the delight and profit 
of all. 


— D.. A. C, Dixon will address the bi month- 


ly meeting of West Boston Circuit, in Decem- 
ber, at Hyde Park. 





PRAYER-MEETING TOPIC 


My Covenant with God’s People 
Sunday, November 19 

MATTHIAS 8. KAUFMAN, D. Dv. 
DAILY BIBLE READINGS. 


REV. 


Nov. 13. 
Nov. 14, 
Nov. 15. 
Nov. 16. 


The new covenant. Heb. 8: 6-13. 

By a new sacrifice. Psa, 50: 1-15. 

Everlasting. Isa, 61 - 6 il, 

by blood. Mark 14 ;: 23 25, 

Nov. 17. Transgressed. Hos, 6; 47, 

Nov. 18 A covenant keeping God. Exod. 20: 
17. 

Nov. 19% Topic — My Covenant with the People 

of God. Psa. 51: 6; Mal. 2: 5, 6; 

2 Cor. 8; 21. 


“ He bids us build each other up ; 
And, gathered into one, 
To our bighb caliing’s gicrious hope, 
We band in hand go on.” 

Our theme presents three parties in- 
volved in agreement — the first personal 
singular, the great company constituting 
the true church, and the Almighty Father. 
Emphasis should be placed upon the first 
of these. It is a personal mstter of supreme 
moment. If each will so regard it, then we 
shall surely build each other up and go 
forward hand in hand. 





its Dignity 


1. There is something most uplifting to 
us in the fact that God deigns to enter into 
covenant relations with man. We are 
finite ; He is infinite. Weare sinful ; He is 
holy. We are helpless in the face of giant 
perils ; He is all powerful. It is wonderful 
condescension on His part and marvelous 
exaltation for us. We cannot appreciate it 
too highiy. If God is willing to torm with 
us such an advantageous agreement, we 
should be more than grateful for the su- 
preme privilege. 


2. Little less is the honor of coming into 
covenant with God’s peuple, tor they are 
His own chosen ones, the elect and select, 
who are destined to constitute the society 
of the heavenly world. It our hearts are 
sincere and our part of the covenant is 
taithiully carried into eftect, then we are 
brought into vital union and communion 
with the «hoicest spirits of the universe, 


Manward Side 


Some people stand in awe of vows, and bes!i- 
tate to make them. This may spring out of a 
timidity that borders upon cowardliness ; or it 
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may evince thai natural element in man whiop, 
rebels egainst restraint of any Kind. God's ideg 
of the resulis of covenant-making may bg» 
imagined from the beautiful rainbow. What 
charming sight it is! God says in His Worg. 
“Iwill look upon it and remember My cove. 
pant with Noau.” Think ot the marriage vows, 
and the innumerable blessings and joys that 
flow therefrom in all the sweetness of a happy 
home, 


Why Covenant with God and His People > 


1, Because it is God’s wise methcd of biessing 
mankind. 


2. Because He requires it at our hands. 


8. Because we thereby express con fidence ip 
Him. 


4. Because there could be no church without 
such vows. 


5. Because we grow sirong by assuming such 
obligations. 


6. Because we thereby place ourselves ina 
position of helpfulness to others. 


7 Because as Leaguers we shall be more 
pleasing to God and more helpfal to our agao- 
clates. 

Lark Inspiration 


Barrie has a pretty little fable of a baby lark. 
It desired to learn how to fly, put itself in posi- 
tion, but did not fly away. Dt»couraged, it 
asxed its mother bow she learned. Finding it 
difficult to recall the prowess, she said to her 
little one: * Wait'til) the sun comes out afier 
rain.” The rain came, and the young lark de- 
spaired more than ever, because its wings were 
heavy with water and all stack together. But 
pretty soon the sun came out. Then the bird’s 
breast expanded, and it bopped along, it flut- 
tered, it actually rose, and soared aloft singing 
as it went upward, * Thank you, sun! thank 
you!” Weare like that little bird. Our vows 
are weights until the Spirit transforms them 
into wings to bear us aloft, singing: 


‘“* What rays of glory bright 
Now upon the promise shine ! 
I have found the Lord my light : 
lam His, and He is mine.’ 


Norwich, Conn. 





Old-fashioned Fare 


Hot Biscuits, Griddle Cakes, Pies 

and Puddings 

The food that made the fathers strong is 
sometimes unfit tor the children under the 
new conditions that our changing civilizu- 
tion is constantly bringing in. One of Mr. 
Bryan’s neighbors in the great State of 
Nebraska writes: 

“Twas raisei in the South, where bot 
biscuits, griddle cakes, pies and puddings 
are eaten at almost every meal, and by the 
time I located in Nebraska I tound wyselt 
a sufferer from indigestion and its attend- 
ant ills — distress and pain alter meals, an 
almost constant headache, dull, heavy 
sleepiness by day and sleeplessness at 
night, loss of flesh, impaired memory, etc. 

“Twas rapidly becoming incapacitated 
tor business, when a valued friend suggest- 
ed a change in my diet — the abandonment 
of heavy, rich stuff,and the use of Grape- 
Nuts food, I followed the good advice, and 
shall always be thanktul that I did so. 

“Whatever may be the experience of 
others, the beneficial eifects of the change 
were apparent in my case almost immedi- 
ately. My stomach, which had rejected 
other food for so long, took to Grape. Nuts 
most kindly. In aday or two my head- 
ache was gone, I began to sleep healthfully, 
and before a week was out the scales 
showed that my lost weight was coming 
back. My memory was restored with the 
renewed vigor that I telt in body and mind. 
For three years now Grape Nuts food has 
kept me in prime condition, and I propose 
it shall tor the rest of my days. — 

“And hy the way, my 24 yoar old baby 
is as fond of Grape-Nuts as I am; always 
insists on having it. It keeps her as 


healthy and hearty as they make them.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 
There’s a reason. ; 
Read the little book, ** The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. 
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jation — might serve as the key: note of this 
great seven-day meeting. 

+ Tbe Crusade of the Cross” was the 
subject of an address in which Miss Louise 
Manning Hodgkins, in a statestinanjike 
way, treated all the forms of modern mis 
sionary endeayor. Mrs. W. A. Mcentgom- 
ery, of the Baptist Church, gave an address, 
{ull of inspiration, on “* The New Earth: 
a Vision and a Task.” One eiternoon ses- 
sion wes turned into a symposium on the 
way to run auxiliaries, by Miss Clementina 
Butler, who kept up a rapid fire of ques- 
tions, bringing Pittsburg to her feet on the 
question of refreshments, and stirring up 
Baltimore to expression on the part of 
music in the program. 

Hundreds of children, in charge.of Mrs. 
Lucie F. Harrison, marched in processional, 
Saturday alternoon, and listened with 
breathless interes; to the addresses of cos- 
tumed missionaries, becoming enthusiastic 
over their new thank-offering building — 
a day-school in Aizawe, Japan. Another 
popular meeting was the Young People’s 
Rally, when the Standard Bearers in white 
and wearipg pink carnations marched in, 
the “Olympia ” pennant was run up, and 
Oriental songs and scenes were reproduced. 
This meeting was under the direction of 
Miss Clara Cushman. 

The Sunday morning sermon was 
preached by Bishop Andrews. 

The Quiet Hour, trom 2 to 3 each after- 
noon, proved a season of real spiritual up- 
lilt, The leaders of these devotions were 
Mrs. J. H. Knowles, Mrs. Wm. Butier, Mrs. 
Frank Mason North, and Emily Hunting- 
ton Miller. 

Tuesday afternoon was reserved for rec- 
reation, and the guests were whirled away 
in tour greatautomobiles tosee the sighis of 
upper Manhattan ; but the crowning touch 
of gracious hospitality was a reception 
to missiovaries and delegates givea by the 
New York Methodist Social Union at Hotel 
Manhattan. Bishop Fowler spoke the 
words of welcome, most graciously re 
sponded tu by Miss Elizabeth C. Northup, 
and brief addresses were given by Miss 
Oanforth, Miss White and Mrs. Butler. 


Missionary Exhibit 


The exhibit of curios, trophies and liter- 
ature, heavily insured, was the finest ever 
given by the Society, and attracted much 
attention. The books and leaflets, care- 
fully classified and grouped, were tull ot 
suggertion, and made selection easy. 
Posters, folios and scrap- books made by 
King’s Heralds all over the country, and 
collected by Mrs. Harrison, indicated the 
intelligent working of the children, The 
Korean exhibit, in charge of Rev. Wilbert 
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Swearer, of Seoul, is said to be the largest 
in the country. 


Anniversary Echoes 


The anniversary service was held Sun- 
day evening, with Dr. George Heber Jones 
tor speaker. The report given by Mrs. C. 
S. Nutter showed the entire amount raised 
duriug the year to be $548,026 75 — an in- 
crease over last year of $13 98658. The 
greatest advance was shown in the New 
England Branch, which increased $11,296.- 
86. Nearly eight million dollars have been 
raised by the Society since its organization 
thirty-six years ago. Where may one find 
another business of half a million dollars 
managed at a cost of only three per cent., 
with its agents half way around the world? 

Twenty-six missionaries have been sent 
out during the year, making 275 now on 
the field besides hundreds ot Bible women 
and assistants. Not one missionary has 
been removed by death during the year, 
but two of the founders — Mrs. Thomas A. 
Rich and Mrs. Thomas Kingsbury — have 
been called to the activities of heaven. 

Expansion has been the characteristic of 
the work of the Literature committee, its 
publications within twelve months nam- 
bering 3,744,740 pages. 

Mrs. Lucie F. Harrison, the enthusiastic 
secretary of Children’s Work, reported 175 
new organizations and 145 new life mem- 
bers against 80 last year. 

Miss Clara M. Cashman reported that 
43,000 Standard Bearers are supporting 50 
missionaries, 71 Bible women, 190 orphans, 
14 day-schools, 4 widows, and 8 teachers, 
and are united in a grand effort to raise the 
$10,000 debt on Peking Home and School. 


Business Transacted 


Ot great significance tor future develop- 
ment was the motion to establish central 
headquarters in New York, and to employ 
a salaried secretary. 

A motion to change the constitution pro- 
viding tor a German Branch failed to ob 
tain the necessary three-fourths vote. Its 
discussion occupied a good part of one 
morping’s session. and stirred many dele- 
gates to speak. Bishop Fowler, who was 
introduced at its close, stated: ‘‘ There is 
not a body of men in New York who can 
discuss any question with greater ability 
than did these women this morning.’”’ 

A resolution was passed requesting the 
president to apply to the Legislature of 





New York State for an amendment to the 
charter of the Society that will give to the 
Executive Committee the ruling authori- 
ty and the power to meet in any State to 
transact any necessary business pertaining 
to the Society. This application, if granted, 
will change the ruling authority trom a 
board of seventeen managers to the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

The question of spending annuities dur- 
ing the life-time of the annuitant was dis- 
cussed, and it was decided tuo follow the 
established custom of requiring the money 
to be invested in good securities in this 
country, unless especially requested by the 
annuitant to be used on the foreign field. 

Mrs. Cyrus D. Foss was unanimously 
re elected president; Mrs. Charles W. 
Barnes, of Cincinnati Branch, secretary in 
place of Mrs. Gracey, resigned; and Mrs. 
J. M. Cornell, treasurer. Miss Elizabeth 
C. Northup was elected editor of Woman’s 
Missionary Friend, in place of Miss Hodg- 
kins, resigned. Mr. Lemuel B. Skidmore, 
who has generously rendered his services 
for many years in the management of the 
Society, was appointed counsel. Mrs. Foss 
wae elected delegate to the India Jubilee in 
1906. 

Topeka, Pacific, and Northwestern 
Branches presented invitations tor the 
next meeting of the General Executive. 
That of Topeka Branch was accepted. 

The last item of business, and one 
awaited with intense interest, is the read- 
ing of the appropriations for the coming 
year. The total amount was $542 779, New 
England Branch appropriating $44,000. 


Snap Shots 


— “Talk sbout Colonel Younghusband and 
the British penetrating to Lhasa!” exciaimed 
a delegate. ‘‘Why, our Dr. Sheldon has been 
running to and iro between India and Titet for 
years past!” 


—— ‘Our missionary prayers ought to be up 
to date. It is no time now to pray for open 
doors. We've got all the open doors we can en- 
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ter. Pray for money and pray for women, and 
make your prayers short. There are a good 
many prayers in the Bible, and not one of 
them is very long.” (Words from Miss Kate 
Moss, of the Literature committee.) 


— Our Empress of India, the sweet-faced 
Lady Butler, was invited at each session by the 
president to a seat on the platform, where her 
presence radiated constant inspiration. 


— Mrs. Lemuel Bangs, president of the 
Home for the Aged, at tbe age of 91, was in at- 
tendance and enthusiastically welcomed. 


— Mrs. l. W. Joyce, though still in the 
shadow of her great sorrow, came as a delegate 
from the Minneapolis Branch, and entered 
heartily into the work of the committee, 


— Miss Ellen C. Parsons, editor of Woman’s 
Work (Presbyterian),and author of “ Christus 
Liberator,” the United Study of Missions text- 
book for next year, brought greetings. 


— Mre. Charlotte O'Neal, known in the West 
as ** the mother of missionary effort,” for many 
years secretary of the Pacific Branch and now 
over seventy years of age, was one of the most 
popular and heipful visitors, 


— Among the visitors present were Mrs. J. B. 
Cobb, secretary of the Woman’s Boerd of the 
Church South; Miss Martha Van Marter, editor 
of Home Missions ; Emily Huntington Miller, 
Jennie Fowler Willing, Frances J. Baker, Mrs. 
T. C. Bliss, and Mrs. Mary Fis Park. 


— Faces missed — Mrs. Skidmore, Mra, Keen, 
Mrs. Alderman, Mrs. Gracey, Mrs. Cowan. 


—— Miss Mary Kva Gregg, the principal of the 
Muttra Training School, has exchanged the 
American deaconess costume for that of the 
Indian deaconess — soft gun-metal gray, with 
bon net-strings of white linen. 


— When Miss Ella Manning, our mission- 
ary about to enter Tibet from the China side, 
was introduced, Dr. Sheldon, who bas entered 
Tibet from the Indiaside, was called to the 
platform, that they might touch hands across 
Tibet and tate it for the Lord. 


— ‘For twelve years she made a good 
Friend,” was said of Miss Hodgkins, when an- 
nouncement was made of her voluntary resig- 
nation of the editorship of the Woman's Mis- 
sionary Friend. 


— Hearty applause succeeded Bishop Burt’s 
suggestion to bring the 40 000 Methodist women 
of Europe into our organization. 


— Even in Korea, they are singing the 
“Glory Song,” and Mr. Wilbert Swearer, in 
Korean costume, gave it the real Alexander 
ring. 

— The tables found everywhere for the con- 
venience of guests were loaned by Mr. John 
Wanamaker. 


— In all their deliberations these women of 
Methodism show a wonderful enthasiasm, de- 
votion ard joy, and their discussions, however 
heated, failed to show any animosity. 

—— Exquisite drawn-work made by the old 
women of Foochow was so!d for their benefit to 
the extent of $1,000. 

—— * We the lost sheep wandering over the 
hills lift up our voices and pray you to show 
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Church at Bethlehem, N. H. 


Each year New Hampsbire is attracting more 
and more of a summer constituency, until the 
“summer industry,” as it has been called, has 
become no small part of the income of the 
people. This is particularly so in the northern 
part of the State, where the Switzerland of 
America may be seen in all of its beauty and 
atiractiveness. But along with the advent of 
these thousand summer visitors a sitaation has 
developed in things religious. How are these 
to be cared for? What is to be the religious 
tone of the community where these people 
congregate? Now these are important ques 
tlons, which confront every denomination at 
work in New Hampshire. 

It is gratifying as Methodists to know that 
our church has responded nobly, and in vari- 
ous parts of theState 
is doing its best to 
church the visiting 
thousands. Nowhere 
in New Hampshire, 
however, is therea 
greater demand 
made upon our peo- 
ple than at Bethle- 
hem. Here gather 
some of the wealth- 
jest people of the 
country, and among 
ibe) m many of our 
ovn denomination. 
Years ago was this 
situation realized, 
and all possible bas 
been done to take care of the summer constitu- 
ency. A few years ago we erected a beautiful 
church in this place, but it remained for the 
present faithful and energetic pastor, Rev. C. L. 
Corliss, to put within the church the organ, of 
whict all bave so long felt the need, and also to 
ruise a troublesome debt of several hundreds of 
dollars which had been accumulating for years. 
It is, tberefore, speaking entirely by the facts to 
say that the past summer has been one of the 
most prosperous in the history of the society. 

Early in the season a beautiful memorial 
window was put in, note of which was made in 
the HERALD at the time. Later the church 
was presented, by Mrs. Martha Sinclair Weeks, 
of Boxton, with a beautiful) two-manual pipe 
organ, built for the church by the Estey Organ 
Co. of Brattleboro, Vt. The organ is finished in 
oak and gold, barmonizing with the other fit- 
tings of the church. No instrument could bet 
ter fittbhe church both in construction and tone, 
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Mr. Look was of a very high order. A mixeg 
quartet of trained voices furnished music dyr. 
ing the summer, assisted by a cornet in the 
morning, while Mrs. Corliss, wife wf the Pastor, 
rendered a violin solo almost every Sunday 
evening. Some special soloist bas also beep 
secured from among the guests for nearly every 
service. Many prominent clergymen have 
helped during the season,and the church hag 
been filled to overflowing most of the time, go 
that almost every Sunday extra seats bave 
been used. 

Toe running expenses of the church hayes 
been kept up, and beside this the pastor, with 
the assistance of Mr. H. 8S. Knowles and Dr, 7, 
8. Hamlin, of Wasbington, D. C., raised over 
$700, half being raised among the people of the 
church and the rest outside, With this, the 
cburch has been cleared of its debt ; a supply of 
the $1 edition of the new Hymnal has been ge. 
cured ; also a new motor for the organ and 
some smaller things. All bills are paid to date 
and money is in the treasury. It is the pleasure 
of the pastor to receive his salary regularly 
every Monday morning —a custom devoutly 
to be commended in many places. The ladies 
of the church at their fair netted about $125, 
while at one of their missionary meetings they 
raised $50, which with their other incomes wil 
bring their missionary offering this year higher 
than ever before in the history of the local so. 
ciety. This society bas made an advance in its 
offering every year since it was organized. 

Many of the city people, who number over 
8,000 during the height of the boarding season, 
have been very much interested as well as 
active in the church ; and the church with its 
work has made itself felt in the public life of 
the town. The pastor and people are praying 
and planning for the winter’s work, that God 
may bring souls to its altars. Rev. C. L. Corliss, 
the pastor, has won the heart and esteem of all, 
and is spoken of on every side in none but the 
highestterms. He is an excellent fit. 

E. C. E. D. 


THE CONFERENCES 





NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


Boston Preachers’ Meetiny. — Dr. J. D. Pickles 
presided. Rev. R. T. Flewelling offered prayer. 
Mrs. Bertha Cushing Child sang two solos, 
Rev. Altert Parser Fitch. of Mt. Vernon 
Church, preached from the words of Mark 15: 
21. The meeting was an unusually helpful one. 
A request for the change of the Annual! Con- 




















METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, BETHLEHEM, N. H. 


This has been the constant remark of the 
Stranger. At the opening of the new organa 
public recital was given by Mr. H. Fay Look, of 
the New Englend Conservatory, assisted by the 
Sinclair orchestra and a male quartet. A most 
interesting program was given. The work of 


ference date to April 4 was ordered sent to 
Bishop Moore. There will be no meeting next 
Monday. 

Boston District 

Jamaica Plain, St. Andrew's. — The October 
just passed was one of the best months in ihe 
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pistory of this church, It was devoted to evan- 
gelistic services, meetings being held five days 
inthe week. Success was insured from the first 
py the interest taken by the members of the 
official board. They thoroughly advertised the 
meetings, attended them, and took part in 
them. The first Sunday evening Dr. Galbraith 
preached ap able and inspiring sermon, after 
which five asked for prayers. The second week 
four others sought the Lord, and three of them 
pelieve that they found Him. The fourth Sun- 
day evening Dr. W. T. Perrin made a deep im- 
pression, preaching from 1 Tim. 3: 16. At the 
close of bis sermon the service became an 
inquiry meeting, and while an altar service 
was being held Dr. Perrin and the pastor found 
willing auditors among the waiting congrega- 
tion. The interest continued to increase to the 
close, the last Sunday being the best. How 
many Will date a new life from these meetings 
is not yet Known, but the church has been 
greatly quickened and blessed, some have 
sought the Lord, and many who have not yet 
surrendered to Him have been profoundly 
stirred. Very much of the success of the meet- 
ings was due to the sweet, soul-stirring, and 
inspiring singing of the Gospel singer, Miss 
8. Josephine Wing, of Somerville, the leader of 
the Faulkner Church choir. Miss Wing was 
with the church during the entire month, and 
always ready with just the right song. She 
attracted and held many who otherwise would 
not have attended the meetings. The apprecia- 
tion in which she is held at home was evi- 
denced, and a most helpful impetus given to 
these meetings by the attendance and singing 
of a large chorus of }oung men from the Faulk- 
ner Church centenary class, on two successive 
Friday evenings, accompanied by two young 
lady musicians, one who assisted as organist 
and the other as violinist. Last Sunday the 
pastor, Rev. J. H. Tompson, received 8 on pro- 
bation and 2 by letter. 


Dorchester, First Church. — The church edifice 
has, during the past summer, been thoroughly 
repaired outwardly and painted, at a total cost 
ot $900. Of this sum $560 had been puid, leaving 
an unpaid balance of $850. Sunday, Oct. 29, the 
pastor, Rev. W. H. Powell, asked for subscrip- 
tions to meet this indebtedness. The congrega- 
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tion promptly responded with pledges to the 
amount of $681, 


Milford. — At the communion service last 
Sunday morning, 17 were received into mem- 
bership, 11 by letter, 2 ty profession of faith, 
and 4on probation, by the pastor, Kev. Dr. T. 
Corwin Watkins. Among those received five 
were from the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
four from the British Wesleyan Church, three 
from the Baptist Church, one from the Church 
of England, and one from the Bible Christians. 


Aggressive Hvangelism.—The work in this 
department of church effort is certainly receiv- 
ing unusual attention, and excellent resuits 
are being realized. The well-planned “‘ group 
meetings” on Boston District have been carried 
on in several places with growing interest and 
definite conversions: At Barham Memorial, 
South Boston, meetings have been held for two 
weeks. Kev. Frank G. Potter, the pastor, bas 
been assisted by neighboring pastors, and 16 
conversions are recorded. Charlton City (Rev. 
G. H. Rogers, pastor) bas seen 18 persons decide 
for the Christian life, two of them an aged man 
and his wife, one 79 and the other 80 years of 
age. At Stanton Avenus, Dorchester, group 
meetings were held last week with deepening 
and growing interest,and some conversions. 
The ministers of the group are working this 
week at First Church, Dorcester. 


Cambridge District 


Newton Upper Falis.— Last Sunday 2 were 
received by certificate and 3 from probation, by 
the pastor, Rev. O. W. Scott. 


Cambridge, Grace.—On Sunday morning, 
Nov. 56, this church witnessed an unusual sight: 
Sixteen young men and young women, who had 
been carefully trained in a knowledge of the 
* Rules”’ of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
promised to keep the same, and were received 
into full connection. Recently 2other young men 
have been thus received, 6 have come by letter, 
and 5 have been baptized. A busy and efficient 
Ladies’ Aid Society does many things for the 
cause. Last spriag a lot of dimes were sowed, 
and this fa'l the society reaped more than $100 
therefrom. A rummage sale recently netted 
more than $150. Afier taking care of a large 
amount of insurance, these ladies pledge $200 on 
an amount that is being raised on the parsonage 
debt. Evangelist Hugh E. Smitb, of California, 
begins work here, Nov. 19. 


Lynn District 


Salem, Beverly, Peabody and Danvers have 
organized a group and huild one meeting each 
week in eacb place. A very good beginning 
has been made. 


South St. Ohurch, Lynn (Rev. Dr. Blackett, 
pastor), has been enjoying a season of refresh- 
ing. Special meetings were begun, Oct. 15, and 
though the continuous meetings closed Nov. 5, 
the spirit of revival abides. A large number rose 
for prayer, but no effort has been made to 
count or report these. On Sunday, Nov. 5, 12 
persons joined on probation and there are 
more to follow. Ten of the twelve probationers 
were between twelve and twenty one years of 
age. Also, 8 joined by letter. Rev. Walter A. 
Dunnett, evangelist, labored with intense ear- 
nestness and untiring faithfulness. He is an 
eloquent and dramatic preacher, and is tender 
and impressive in appeal. He will begin a 


mission in Keesville, N. Y., Nov. 12. 
G. F. D. 


Springfield District 


Springfield District Epworth League held its 
annual convention in Centrai Churcn, Chicopee, 
Wedouesday aliternoon and evening, Oct. 25. The 
large company admired the beautifully reno- 
vated church building which they saw on this 
occasion for the first time The program wasa 
strong one. Rev. E. V. Hinchliffe, of West 
Springfield, had charge of the music, and lifted 
it to Laurel Park camp-meeting standard. Miss 
Bessie Hitchcock, daughter of Judge Hitchcock, 
rendered effectively and in perfect taste two | 
beautiful vocal solos. The selection of speaxers 
for the two sessions reflects great credit on the 
management of the District League. Mr. 
Robert C. Parker gave a most interesting ac 
count of the Silver Bay Conference, and Dr. 
Richardson delivered u thoughtful message to 
the Leagues. Rev. George F. Durgin, of Cam- 
bridge, gave tLe forma) address of the after- 
noon. The speaker had thoroughly prepared 
himeelf for this occasion. The address was beau. 
tifully illustrated and effectively delivered. it 
was simple, direct, forceful. “ Why am I here? 
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What do men reaily want?” be asked. He 
gave five answers: 1. Character; 2. Fraternity ; 
8. Wisdom; 4 Dominion; 5. Immortality. 
The development of this fivefold theme was 
unique and inspiring. Under the last head Mr. 
Durgin paid a just and beautiful tribute to his 
former presiding elder, the late Rev. Charles U 
Dunning. Following the addrexs Rev. Charlies 
E. Davis conducted a conrecration service. 

After a banquet, which reflected credit on the 
ladies of the entertaining chapter, Dr. Frank J. 
McConnell, of Brooklyn, gave one of his charac- 
teristic addresses on the subject: “ Who are 
the Lost?”” He simply asked, “ What did Jesus 
teach on this important question?” The 
speaker gave a searching analysis of the three 
parables, ‘‘ The Lost Sheep,” “ The Lost Coin,’ 
“The Prodigal Son,’ showing us four kinds of 
lost persons: 1. One who refuses leadership ; 
2. One who gets out of circulation, is abnor- 
mally sensitive, so sensitive that he is always 
getting his feelings hurt sothat he cannot or will 
not work ; 8. One who has not come to himself 
does not see his relationship to love and truth , 
4. One who, like the elder brother, is so small 
that he cannot sympathize with anything good. 
No one of the congregation will ever forget 
those four points. Dr. McUonnell’s power of 
originality is such that he makes people listen 
to him, and he makes them remember what he 
says. . 

B. M. Copeland, of Holyoke, has been the effi- 
cient president for several years. He now re- 
tires, and Rev. C. Oscar Ford takes his place. 
The outlook is promising. Westfield won the 
banner for largest attendance. 

C. E. DAVIS. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 


Concord District. 

Jefferson. — Work on this charge has moved 
on much in the usual way thus far during the 
year. Congregations at the four preaching ap- 
pointments have been well sustained, guests 
from the various hotels and boarding places 
having been frequent attendants upon the Sun- 
day morning services. This year there has not 
been the usual number of visiting clergymen, 
consequently the pastor bas done most of the 
preaching hbimeelf, Still there were afew who 
assisted, among whom were Dr. Babcock, of 
New York, and Rev. G. R. Grose, of Lynn Com- 
mon Church. Something like $20) for repairs 
on the church edifice were raised. The building 
now stands on # good new solid cement founda- 
tion, the cost of which was between $65 and $70, 
all of which has been paid, and there is money 
on hand to pay for making certain farther nec- 
essary repairs and to paint the outside of the 
building. Sunday, Oct. 15, was observed as 
Rally Day, and the children gave an excellent 
program. Thursday evening, Oct. 27,the maay 
friends of the pastor’s daughter, Mrs. Ella M. 
Clough-Batley, tendered her a reception in 
recognition of her marriage to Mr. A. Batley, 
baggage master on the M.C. R. R. As they 
have but recently commenced housekeep- 
ing, the fact was appropriately recognized in 
valuable and usefa! articles. Mrs. Batley has 
been organist here for seven years, and the 
church hardly knows what to do without her. 
Rev. E. C. Clough has been on this charge near- 
ly five yeurs, and the «indliest relations exist 
between him and the people generally. Heisa 
faithful and indefatigable worker, giving to the 
Gospel no uncertain sound. Plaus are being 
made for special revival services. 


Whitefield. — Genial hospitality and sociable- 
ness marked the third quarterly conference at 
this point. The conference convened at the 
parsonage, and Rev. and Mrs. W. J. Atkingon 
made the occasion one of great delight to the 
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Deadly Cancer Cured with Oils 


This terrible disease has at last yielded toa 
mild treatment. Dr. Bye, the able specialiss of 
Kangas City, Mo., states that this terrible cis- 
ease can be cured. The Doctor has accom- 
plished some wonderfal cures recently in waat 
seemed incurable cases, cured in from two to 
ten weeks’ treatment with a combination of 
Medicated OlJs. A handsome illustrated byok 
is sent free, showing the disease in its various 
forms. The Oil cares cancer, tumor, catarrh, 
piles, fistula, and all skin and womb diseases. 
Call or address Dr. BYE, cor. 9tb and Broadway 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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presiding elder and the members of the official 
board. They invited tae bretbren of the board 
with their wives to meet the elder and spend a 
social evening together. The business session 
of the Conference was very enjoyable. It was 
eertainly encouraging to hear such good re- 
ports as were given. The Ladies’ Aid Society is 
eom posed of an active body of elect ladies who 
by their good works bring inio the treasury a 
good sum of money. Class meeting is by no 
means outgrown here. It is one of the mosi 
aggressively spiritual meetings of the church. 
The Sunday-school, under Superintendent 
Baker, isonthe gain. Rally Day was observed, 
and incidentally $16 was contributed to the 
Sunday School Union. A church membership 
roll call was held on the evening of Rally Day 
at which fully 80 per cent. of the members 
whose names were called responded. Eighty 
new books have just been piaced in the Sun- 
day scbool library. A young men’s Bible class, 
of which the pastor’s wife is the teacher, has 
organized iteelf into a society for aggressive 
work, and is already proving itself to be of 
great benefit tothe school. However, in giving 
these details, one must not overlook the social 
function whicb was held in connection with the 
eonference. The business over, an orchestra 
struck up a tune, and all through the evening 
sociability and music combined to make the 
occasion -one of the pleasantest, the elder re- 
ports, for the year’s work around the district ; 
apd social times quite frequently are combined 
with quarterly conferences on Concord Dis- 
trict. Mr. and Mrs. Atkinson are certainly 
proving very popular. 


Lakeport. — Rev. W. A. Loyne, as pastor, has 
recebily bad organized s chapter of the Wes/ey 
Brotherhood in this church. A public meeting 
was held, wnich was addressed by the vice- 
president for New Hampsbire, after which an 
organization was effected. The new society 
starts out with bright prospects. 


Tilton. — The church in this place has issued 
@ souvenir of the centennial which was ob 
served last June, containing the program in 
full as it was carried out, the historical address 
of Rev. J. W. Adams, and pictures of tbe first 
Methodist Episcopal edifice and the present 
one, and also of Rev. J. W. Adams, the his- 
torlan, and Rev. G. A. Henry, the present pas- 
tor. It is a neat product of the printer’s art. 

Centre Sandwich. — Rev. W. C. Bartlett left 
this charge, Oct. 25, to go to California, as was 
previously announced. It is hoped that the 
ehange of climate may benefit him. May tue 
Lord so grant! The people here showed their 
love for Mr. Bartlett by a testimonial which 
they gaVe him just before he left. They spoke 
in the highest terms of his work, and then pre- 
sented him a purse of money containing some 
$60. E. C. E. D. 


Dover District 


Raymond and Hast Candia.— Rev. W. H. 
Leith is preacher in charge. At both these 
points increasing interest appears. Dr. San- 
derson recently held the quarterly conference 
and preached at Raymond Sunday morning 
and at East Candia in the afternoon. The ves- 
try at Raymond is filled at Sunday evening 
services, old and young evincing interest. 
The Ladies’ Aid has had a harvest dinner and 
supper. One bundred shared the evening feast. 
Out of this financial success the Hedding as- 
sessments to date wre to be paid. The Sunaay- 
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school, whicb bad been given up at East Can- 
dia, has been reopened with growing attend 
ance. The pastor is pushing pastoral visiting 
in this wide field. There is a matfked increase 
in the weekly-offering. A reception inclusive 
of many *‘ pounds’”’ was given the new preach 
er and family. 


Lawrence, First Church. — An Epworth 
League mission study clase is vigorously seek- 
ing a larger knowledge of Jepan as ope of the 
great mission-fields of the church. Mrs. War- 
ren has charge of the Junior League. The 
Ladies’ Aid and the Epworth chapter each 
pledge a certain amount for current expenses. 
Rally Sunday bas been observed witb helpful 
outcome. The pastor, Rev. William Warren, 
has received one to full membersnip, one by 
certificate, and one on probation. General con- 
ditions at First Church are good. 


Lawrence, Garden St.—Sept. 9, a reception 
was given Rev. Edward Hislop, acting pastor 
at the Oaklands church. The speaking was in 
charge of the pastor of Garden St., Rev. A. J. 
Northrup, Chas. H. Hartwell and others mak- 
ing appropriate remarks. Mr. Hislop is gener- 
ously appreciated by the people of Oaklaads. 
The work there advances continuosly. The 
basement of the church edifice has been fin- 
ished, adding much to the accommodations for 
the growing work. On the day Dr. Quayle was 
in Boston Se lectured at Oaklands on “ Hail 
Caine and his Island.” He not only captivated 
the people, but witb characteristic generosity 
left all the proceeds to aid the new enterprise. 
Tbe Lome church at Garden St. has a people 
faithfully trying in all lines of work to push 
forward to still larger prosperity. The Ep- 
worth League is bolding cottage meetings with 
very helpful results. The pastor is now preach- 
ing a series of sermons with the general title, 
“The Value of Religion.” Luterest in these en- 
courages this minister. Rev. G. W. Norris is 
better. 


Lawrence, St. Mark’s.— From this point in 
Lawrence growing congregations may also be 
reported. Here, too, is gracious activity. Sun- 
day, Oct. 22, tne Snnday-school numbered 167. 
An average school offering of $ is maintained. 
At tbe harvest concert 800 were in attendance, 
and the offering was $7.50. New work has been 
opened on the roud to Lowell some one and a 
half miles out in a sn-all chapel used for nearly 
a decade for a union Sunday school. Recently 
the pastor at St. Mark’s, Rev. John N. Bradford, 
was invited to preach and care for all the inter- 
ests there. An average attendance of 25 froma 
group of families without religious services save 
as they go into the city, gives Pastor Bradford 
clear encouragement to follow this lead in hope 
of yet another growing centre of Christian life 
under the care of Methodism in Lawrence, 
At St. Mark’s the prayer-meeting requires the 
large vestry on week-day evenings. Temper 
ance has here a voice. “ Who Killed the 
Man?” was a recent topic of discourse. In the 
“White Shield League,’ 140 Sanday-school 
boys and girls are enrolled and wear its 
button. The discussion of “Civic Righieous- 
ness’ here and elsewhere in the city is produc- 
ing a helpful awakening. The Epworth League 





of this church propoxes to create @ parsonage 
property. Let all bid ths purpose a Godspeed. 


Lawrence, St. Paul's. — Near the Arlington 
Mills in Lawrence, this church, under the lead. 
ersbip of Rev. William Woods, is busily trying 
to evangelize the people of that section. Re- 
cently 10 have been received from probation 
into full membership. Oct. 15 was Sunday- 
school Rally Day ; 225 were at the noonday ses- 
sion. At the harvest concert in the evening 
the auditorium was packed. The  vestries, 
which have served the city as schoolrooms, are 
now in order for the work of the church only, 
and are pleasantly and fittingly renewed for 
this purposs. The city pays one-half the ex- 
pense, and the balanc; will all be paid as due. 
There is bere a marked increase in the attend- 
ance of men — workingmen. This is the resi- 
dence class of the whole vicinage. The ‘iospei 
seems to have agrip on these men in the house 
of God. Sunday eveniag preaching is the usual 
order. Some tarry for words with Pastor 
Woods. The Arlington Mills run day and 
night. This hinders somewhat the attendance 
at social meetings. A Fanuy Crosby Girls’ So- 
ciety, with thirty members, has been organ- 
ized. Thissociety has a service on Monday, 
aod endeavors to do work similar to that done 
by the King’s Daughters. 


Amesbury.—On Sunday, Oct. 15, 5 young 
people were baptized. Seven have been re 
ceived on probation this year. The general 
work shows increasing interest. Rev. F. K. 
Gamble is the pastor. 


Haverhill, Third Church. — Rev. H. F. Quim- 
by is pastor. Three have been received by 
certificate. General conditions nave improved 
since the close of the vacation season. Some 
revivai interest is manifest. A harvest con- 
cert was given by tbe Sunday-school in the 
evening of Rally Sunday, which was duly and 
helpfally observed. A Young Men's Triple H. 
has been formed —“ one Happy Hours.” 

0. C. 


Manchester District 


Hilisboro Bridge. —In midsummer the La- 
dies’ Aid Society gave an entertainment in the 
church which was a decided success every way. 
The program consisted of vocal solos, duets, 
readings and the presentation of ‘‘The Vir- 
gins” byten young ladies. Those taking part 
were members of the choir and Sunday-school, 
with a few friends spending the summer in the 
vicinity. At the closeof the public exercises, 
there was a sale at the residence of C. W.- 
Perry. A good time was enjoyed and the 
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The Woolley Sanatorium, the sys institu- 
tion in the United ae where jum, 
Cocaine and bits can be Seaeed with 
out — gyre and ‘cn so much ease for tee 
patient. Only 30 days’ time required. Describe 
your case and I will write yous an opinion as to 
=a I can accomplish for you. .* our family 
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06 N. Pryor Street, Atlanta, G 
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Here in this homelike habitation we met at the 
table 125 students who room in the building. 
The number registered this term is 185 — the 
largest for many years. It was our privilege to 
preach Sunday afternoon and to be with Rev. 
W. F. Berry, president of the school, several of 
the faculty, and a large number of the students, 
in the evening service. The prayers and testi- 
monies gave evidence of good religious inter- 
est. A praying band, composed of several of 
the young men of the school, held an after serv- 
ice, when a student came untothe Lord. The 
new pastor will find much encouraging help 
from many cf tae boys and girls of the school. 
The trustees are preparing to furnish the schooi 
with an additional! water supply, which has 
been greatly needed in the past. A pipe is be- 
ing laid to a lake about one mile away, through 
which water will be forced into a standpipe by 
a 16 horse-power gasoline engine; and with this 
new supply and the old system stil! in use for 
drinkiug and wulinary.purposes, the institution 
will Know no lack. The committee of the trus- 
tees having the matter of construction in hand 
are Waldo Pettingill, E. T. Burrowes, and Uapt- 
Shaw. Mr. Burrowes in the early part of the 
season presented to the school a graphophone 
of the larger type, w’th many records of the best 
quality and variety, which gives much pleasure 
to the students and is greatly appreciated. 
Takivg everything into consideration, we think 
that the prospective outlook fur the school is the 
most encouraging for many years past. Kvery 
preacher in the Conference should visit this 
school some time during the school year, as a 
matter of encouragement to the president, 
faculty and school and for personal informa 

tion. Every preacher sbould do something to 
directly benefit the school. 


Phillips. — Rev. J. A. Ford is the pastor, and 
he and his family are greatly loved by the peo- 
ple. Consequently many are the regrets ex 
pressed because of his ill health. He has beea 
obliged to quilt all outside appointments, and is 
hardly able a part of the time to take care of 
the work at home, but all are hoping and pray- 
ing for a speedy recovery. The church 13 in 
good condition spiritually, and there appears 
to be a spirit of unity and co-operation. Mr. 
Ford has done and is doing good work on this 
charge, and with good health he would have 
the best year since coming here. Mrs. Ford 
conducts the music and plays the organ on 
Sundays, and in the evening she is assisted by 
acornet. The choir on Sunday moraing, com- 
posed of young people, gives the congregation 
good music. We were pleased with it, pleased 
with the number present, and pleased because 
the pastor is nearly or quite paid up to date, as 
is also the presiding eider —and that makes us 
pleased again. Our visit there was on Sunday, 
Oct. 15. 


Strong.— From Phillips we rode seven miles 
with. Mr. W. lL. Daggett, who came for us from 
Strong, and with his noble horse we were soon 
landed at the parsonage door. Here we met 
Rev. and Mrs, F. H. Hall, who came here last 
spring from Conference, and at once found 
friends. Here is another case where the pastor 
and presiding elder are paid to date. Weare 
told that the camp-meeting was a great success 
both financially and spiritually. There are to 
be horse sheds built in the near future, and the 
pastor has $125 cash towards the new enter- 
prise,to say nothing of the promise of lumber 
apd labor. Rev. Bowley Greene, the evan- 
gelist, was the leader of the camp meeting, and 
is engaged to cunduct it next year. Our church 
at Strong has put into the edifice a new 
system for lighting the auditorium — gaso- 
line, which as yet is not quite satisfactory, as 
there is a bad odor and otner defects ; but this 
will probably be overcome later. The pastor 
has made since Conference nearly 275 calls; 
the Junior League, of which Mrs, Hall is the 
efficient superintendent, numbers 40,and has 
been organized into Home Guards. There have 
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been 8 conversions, 6 received in full connec- 
tion, and 1 taken on probation. The Epworth 
League has quite a large membership, and pays 
the presiding elder’s claim. The Sunday school 
is in an excellent condition. Evangelist 
Greene is to begin special services with this 
church the first Sunday in November. 


Stratton and Coplin. — Rev. A. C. Cook, the 
pastor, is in labors abundant. He not only 
looks after the spiritual welfare of the people, 
but is building a parsonage, to the surprise of 
the native and everybody else. He not only in 
this matter looks after the money to build with, 
but has worked many days on it himeelf, and 
put in over a bundred dollars in labor with his 
own hands. He built, on the church lot, a six- 
room house with a good cellar, and shed or 
stable attached, and expected to move into it 
the last of October. When finished, the church 
will have a house worth $1,000, beside the lot, 
and there will not be much debt, ifany. We 
congratulate Mr. Cook for his courage, perse 
verance, and success, for in the face of, * You 
cannot do it,” his faith reached tothe finishing of 
a home for the preacher and bis family. 


Monmouth. — Rev. H. A. Sherman is having 
the best year of the three, and he and Mrs. Sher- 
man are in the work to make it the best. The 
people are giving the preacher good congrega- 
tions both day and evening, and he, in turn, is 
giving them good sermons. The choir, with 
Harry Cochrane as jea“er, is providing splen- 
did music, as classical as is furnisbed on the 
district. Tbe pastor is nearly paid up to date 
and the presiding elder is nearly paid for the 
year. The benevolences are coming in, and it 
looks now as if every apportionment will be 
met. Every department of church work isin a 
healthy condition, and tne service Sunday 
evening was a spiritual uplift. We visited Kev. 
J. B. Fogg, a local deacon, and found him very 
ill with troubie in one of his feet. He is in his 
eighty-first year, and while he has not much en- 
couragement for recovery, his faith in God is 
mighty to the overcoming of all troubje, 
althougb suffering pain continually. He told 
us that God had given him eighty years of good 
bealth, and he had no complaint to make. May 
health be given him again, if it please God 
so to do! Cc. A. Ss. 





N. EB. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 


Norwich District 


Vernon. — An excellent religious interest pre- 
vails in this church, with results that are appar- 
ent andencouraging. On Sunday evening, Oct. 
22, 4 persons sought the Lord. Every depart- 
ment of the church is busily engaged in its 
appropriate work. Tbe pastor, Rev. 8. F. 
Maite, who aiso has Quarryville as a part of his 
charge, is working hard, and has the cordial 
sapport of a loyal and devoted people. 


Neighborhood Preachers’ Meeting.— This meet- 
ing, which is composed of the pastors of four- 
teen churches in the northwest corner of the 
district, held its October gathering with Rev. 
and Mra. W. P. Buck, of Rockville, Monday, 
Oct. 30. The new Hymnal was the subject before 
the meeting, the discussion being opened with 
papers by Rev. W. T. Carter and Rev. W. F. 
Davis. All of ihe preachers entered heartily 
into the ‘discussion, the general trend of which 
seemed to indicate that the church now has the 
finest Hymnal in the world, several of the 
preachers having introduced it into their 
churches, A bountiful collation was served, the 
social element was decidedly pronounced, and 
the meeting one of the most delightful in the 
history of the organization.. The next meeting 
will be held with Rev. and Mrs. W. F. Davis, of 
South Manchester. 


Thompsonville. — A Rally Day service of 
much interest was held in this church on Sun- 
day evening, Oct. 22, Mrs. Dr. James Coote, the 
superintendent of tte Sunday-school, presid- 
ing. The principal address was given by the 
pastor, Dr. James Coote, in which he called the 
attention of the audience io the faet of the 
increasing interest and attendance and the 
particularly cheering outlook for the newly 
organized Home Department. The new Hym- 
nal bas been adopted, to the delight of all con- 
cerned, for the Sunday services. 


Portland. — Rey. J. N. Patterson is enjoying 
much the first year of his pastorate in this 
place, finding himself sssociate with a very 
pleasant and appreciative people. Every Sun- 
day afternoon he preaches in South Glaston- 
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China and Glass 
Matchings 
or 
Thanksgiving 


Intending purchasers of Dinner Sets 
or matchings to old sets will find in our 
Dinner Set and Stock Pattern Depart. 
ments an extensive exhibit. 

All grades, from the ordinary up 
through the middle values to the costly 
family services from the Worcester 
Royal, Mintons, Ridgways, Canton 
China, etc. In sets or parts of sets as 
required. Best products of foreign and 
American makers. 

Decorated Dinner Sets from $7.25, $15, 
$25, $75, and soon up to the costly serv- 
ices. 

In the Glass Department (2d floor) is 
an extensive display of all grades of 
Table Glassware from the ordinary up. 
Seekers for Wedding Gifts will find an 
extensive stock to choose from, all values. 

New subjects of Wedgwood old blue 
Historical Plates and Pitchers. 

By steamship ‘ Acilia’’ trom Ham- 
burg we are landing 113 packages, and by 
the “‘Saxonia’’ and the ‘‘ Devonian” 
52 packages from Liverpool, and by the 
‘* Manitou ”’ 38 from Antwerp, enabling 
us to offer attractive exhibits in Crock- 
ery, China and Glass in housekeeping 
requisites in sets or parts of sets as re- 
quired. 

One price marked in plain figures, and 
we are not underscld if we know it. 


Jones, McDuttee & Stratton Co., 


China and Glass Merchants 
120 franklin, .cor. Federal St. 


Street cars marked “Federal Street ’’ may be 
taken from either railway station. 








bury, which is located about six miles from 
Portland. The double charge makes the work 
somewhat hard, and yet with good health he 
seems to be quite equal to the task. He is 
chairman of the group of pastors associated 
for the purpose of evangelistic services, and is 
faithfully working up the matter and pushing 
the services with vigor. He has two sons in 
Wesleyan University—a sophomore and a 
freshman. One son, also, has a fine position in 
Brockton as a compositor. 


Stafford Springs. — The Ladies’ Ald Society of 
this church is a vigorous body of women who 
bring things to pass. Their recent harvest din- 
aer was largely attended and finely served, 
bringing them large financial returns. They 
have recently furnished the parsonage with six 
beautiful rugs, one of them nearly covering 
the dining-room floor. The new Hymnal has 
been adopted by a unanimous vote of the offi- 
cla) board. The Sunday schooi Rally Day exer- 
cises, September 24, were a decided success, the 
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weatber ine, and the audiences unusually Jarge. 
The church was beautifully decorated with wild 
flowers and autumn leaves, In the morning 
service the pastor, Rev. Thomas Tyrie, preached 
on An Old-time Sanday-school,” from Neh. 1: 
1.8, At noon, under the direction of the super- 
intendent, Mr. F. F. Patten, a very interesting 
literary and musical progran: was well exe- 
cuted. A Capital address was given by Mr. 
w. P. Kelly, of Meriden. In the altar were 
seated a dozen or more of the former officers of 
the school, whose services reached back over 
fifty years. After the exercises were completed 
the superintendent gave each member of the 
school a8 @ souvenir a handsome booklet con- 
taining a convise history of the school from the 
beginning, which he had gathered from vari- 
ous sources. In the evening a pi; tform meeting 
was held, presided over by Mr. F. F. Patten, at 
which very interesting addresses were made by 
Mr. William Lee, Judge Joei H. Reed, of the Su- 
perior Court of Connecticut, and Mr. W. P. 
Kelly. The music during the day was of a high 
order of excellence, the solo in the evening by 
Miss Alberta Eaton being particularly fine. 
b i 3 


DO IT NOW 


What an impetus has been 
given to revivals all over this 
country by the reports of God’s 
work in England and Wales ! 
How much the religious press 
has helped in this ! Its columns 
teem with information that 
counts heavily in the betterment 
of the world. 

It is not extravagant to say 
that every Methodist home 
should have a Methodist week- 
ly newspaper. 

To new subscribers for 1906 
we will send the paper free from 
receipt of the order until next 
January. Send the name at 
once, and pay the pastor any 
time before next April. 





All stationed ministers are au- 
thorized agents of the HERALD. 


GEO. E. WHITAKER, Publisher, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


DIVIDEND 


PAYING MINING; OIL, TIMBER, SMELTER, 
AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS making possible 
LARGE INTEREST and PROFITS, listed and 
unlisted, our ri oop Booklets giving full ine 
formation mailed free on application. 
DOUGLAS, LACEY & CO. 
Bankers Q Brokers, 6¢ Broadway, New York 


An Only Daughter. 
Cured of Consumption. 


When death was hourly expected, all remedies 
having failed, and Dr. H. James was experimenting 
with the the — herbs of Calcutta, he accidently 
made a preparation which cured his only childof 
Consumption. His child is now inthis country ,and 
enjoying the best of health. He has provedtothe 
world that Consumption can be positively and per- 
fee ane Doctor now gives this recipe 
ree, only asking two 2-cen tstamps y expenses, 
This herb also cures Night Sweats, Nausea at the 
Stomach, and wil! break up a fresh cold in twen 
four hours. Address CRADDOCK & CO., 1 
Race St., Philadelphia, naming this paper. ve 
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MISSING 


We would like to obtain copies of our paper 
that were dated Jan. 7, Aug. 26, Oct. 28, and 
Nov. 4, 1886. 

ZION’S HERALD, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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Deaconess Hospita! Bazaar, Mechanics’ 





Building, Boston, Nov. 710 
Augusta Dist. Conference at Wilton. Feb. 27-23 
saree 











Marriages 


CLARK — STILES — At Beverly, Oct. 9 by Rev. C. H. 
Atkins, Herbert S. Clark and Florence B, stiles, both 
of Beverly. 


COFFIN — E STMAN — At Beverly, Oct. 25, by Rev. 
©, H, Atkins. Horace E. Coffin and Lillian L. East 
man, both of Salem, 


CROWELL — FOWLER — At Beverly, Oct. 31, by 
Rev. C. H. Atkins, James H. Crowell. of Beverly, and 
Hattie E. Fowler, of Ipswich, 


PERKINS — MAXWELL — In Ogunquit, Me., Nov. 1, 
by Rev. A. 8. Ladd, Clarence A. Perkins, Esq., of 
Chicago, and Mrs. Julia F. Maxwell, of Wells, Me. 


McKENZIE — MARSHALL — In Milan, N. 8., by 
Rev. N, L. Porter, William F. McKenzie and Neliie 
C. Marshail, 











75TH ANNIVERSARY. — First Church, Paw- 
tucket, K. L., will observe,the 75th anniversary of 
its founding, Nov. 12-19. The celebration begins 
Sunday morning, Nov. 12, with a sermon by 
Rev. C. W. Holden. A memorial window in the 
rear of the pulpit will be unveiled at this sery- 
ice, In the evening Presiding Elder A. J. Coul- 
tas will preach. On Monday evening following 


Rev. W. I. Haven, D. D., preaches; Tuesday 
evening, Mrs. T. J. Everett and Mrs. Thurber 
will speak in the interest of missions ; Wednes- 
day evening, a banquet will be given and ad- 
dresses will be made by former pastors ; Thurs- 
day evening, an address by Rev. P. M. Vinton H 
Friday evening, a musicale will be given by the 
choir; Sunday, Nov. 17, the sermun will be 
preacned by Bishop Andrews; Sunday-echool 
rally, addressed by Dr. John Krantz ; Epworth 
League rally, addressed by Bishop Andrews ; 
evening sermon by Dr. Krantz. 





MINISTER’S DAUGHTER wishes position 
in church quartet ; contralto voice, experienced 
soloist ; references given. 

MES. HARRIET K. SANBORN, 
123 lst St., Melrose. 





If your stomach is weak, it should have help. 
Hood’s Sarsapariila gives streugth to the stom- 
ach, and cures dyspepsia and indigestion. 





W. F.M.8S.— The annual meeting of Cam- 
bridge District Association will be held at Wo- 
burn, Thursday, Nov. 16. Sessions at 10.80 and 2. 
A good program has been provided. Dr. Shel- 
don will be present at votb sessions, and will 
give the address of the afternoon. Lunch will 
be served for 15 cents. Train leaves North Sta 
tion at 923. Through electrics from Sullivan 
Square pass the door. 

ABBIE HOWARD STARR, Kec. Sec. 





The Gloria Carols for Christmas 


Seven carols suitable for Choirs or Sunday 
Schools. For sale at denominational book- 
stores and music dealers. Published by A. A. 
C. Phipps, Ashland, Mass. Single copi+s, 6c. 
In quantities at rate of $5.00 per hundred, car- 
riage additional. 





W. F. M.S. — The Springfield District Associ- 
ation of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Soci. 
ety will hold an annual meeting in Grace 
Cuurch, Springfield, Thursday, Nov. 9. Two 
~essions,10 and2 Full reports are requested 
from all the auxiliaries. Special singing for the 
day. Address by -Miss Mabel ©. Hartford. 
Luncheon furnished hy the Grace Church aux- 
illary at 15 cents. Trolley passes tbe church, 

MRS. W. FAYETTE WHARFIELD, Rec. Sec, 





Ww. F. M.S.— The annual meeting of Boston 
District will be held at First Church, Dorches- 
ter. Wednesday, Nov. 15. Sessions at 10 and 
1.45. Reports from auxiliaries in the morning. 
Large delegations are urged. Dr. Martha Shel. 
don, of Tibet, will be the speaker. Luncheon 
at 15 cents. 


Directory: Cars marked Milton leave Park St. 
and Dudley St. Stations (elevated and surface). 
Alsoany Field’s Corner car will transfer at that 
place for Milton. Stop at Richmond “%t., in 
sight ofchurch. Do not take cars marked Dor. 
chester. CARRIE B. STEBLE, Sec. 





The Thanksgiving anniversary suggests the 
necessities of the dinner table, the replenishing 
of parts of the service which have unavoidably 
disappeared, or obtaining a new set, and 


the crockery shops are busy places in con- 
sequence. Jones, McDuffee & Stration invite 
attention to their stock, and a purchase of any- 
thing — from asingle cup and saucer up to the 
larger quantity — will have their best care. 
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WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. — The trustees 
of Wesleyan University will hold a special 
meeting on Wednesday, Nov. 15, at 8 p. m., at 
150 Fifth Ave., New York. 

B. P. RAYMOND. 





As the pastor is necessarily the agent for the 
denominational! paper, it is not practicable for 
ZIon’s HERALD toenter into clubbing combi- 
nations with general periodicals. However, 
there is now being mailed to each pastor in our 
patronizing territory a Periodical Catalogue, 
with explanations, to be loaned to laymen, by 
which enough may be saved on an order of a 
few general periodicals to pay for ZION’s HER- 
ALD, to be ordered through the pastor. We 
think our patrons will appreciate this effort in 
their behalf. This possible saving, besides 
making renewal easy, should assure some new 
subscriptions. Some of the Fall Conferences 
commended by resolution the new plan now 
being inaugurated, and its purpose. 





METHODIST SOCIAL UNION. — The No- 
vember meeting of the Union will be held in 
Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple, Monday, Nov. 
20, at 5 o’clock. Prof. E. Chariton Black will 
give an address on ‘‘ Modern Scotch Authors,” 
particularly Barrie and Stevenson, illustrating 
their works by readings from them. Mrs. 
Bertha Cushing Child will sing some Sco.ch 
ballads. Orchestral music at the social hour, 
5to6o’clock. Dinner at 6 sharp, 

Dinner tickets at $1.50 and season tickets at 
$0.25 will be on sale at the ticket office, Tremont 
Temple, after 9 a. m. Monday, Nov. 13 Coupons 
may be exchanged for dinner ticket at same 
time and place. 

MARSHALL L. PERRIN, Pres. 

FREDERIC D. FULLER, Sec., 

28 Court St. 





Those afflicted with Rupture, etc., must have 
seer the card of the specialist, headed ‘** Rup- 
ture,’ published every othei week in ZIoNn’s 
HERALD, which gives the name and address of 


octor. It should be sufficient guarantee 
ety the status of the doctor is what it sbould 
be, or the publisher would not insert his card, 
or permit the physicians to refer to him. 


anneal 











n Diseases, Eruptions, old Sores 
RCZEM watenty, permanently cured with 
« Hermit Salve.” Resultstalk. 25 and 50c., all 
druggists, or mailed free. Hermit Remedy Co., 
9 Bell Block, Elkhart, Ind. 
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OBITUARIES 


wh. Pale, withered hands, that more than four 
score years 
Had = for others ; soothed the hurt of 
ears. 
Rocker children’s cradles, eased the fever’s 
smart, 
Dropped balm of love in many an aching 





eart, 
Now stirless, folded like wan rose leaves 
one pressed 
1 Above the snow and silence of her breast ; 
lo mate appeal they tell of labors done, 
And well-earned rest that came at set of sun. 
From the worn brow the lines of care are 
swept, 
As if an angel’s kiss the while she slept 
Had smoothed the cobweb wrinkles quite 


away 
iid And given back the peace of childhood’s day ; 
iS And on the lips a smile as if she said : 
** None know |ife’s secret but the happy dead.” 
Ry So, gazing where she lies, we Know that pain 
j Aud parting cannot cleave her sou! again. 
c And we are sure that they who saw ber last 
x In that dim vista whicb we call the past, 
/.. W ho never knew her id and weary-eyed, 
2 Remembering best the maiden and the bride, 
Have sprung to greet her with the olden 
8)-eech, 
; The dear, sweet names no later love can teacb, 
: And “Welcome home!” they cried, and 
| grasped ber hands. 
, # So dwells the mother in the best of lands. 


— Margaret E. Sangster. 





Smith. — Mrs. Emeline Smith was born in 
Mason, N. H., July 17, 1817, and died in Lowell, 
Mass., Oct. 13, 1905, aged 88 years. 

Nearly twenty years were spent in her native 
town, when she removed to Lowell, where she 
has spent sixty-eight years of ner iong lite, 
being, at the time of her death, one of its 
longest time residents. In 1840 she was married 
to Mr. Charles Smith, who for years held the 
very responsible position of overseer in the 
Tremont Corporation, and who died in 1862 in 

ay the prime of his manhood. Two children came 
; to bless the home. One ot these died in early 
a ehlidhood. The other, Mrs. A. 8. Hamilton, 
lives to mourn the the departure of the mother, 
with whom she has lived in blessed and happy 
association all the years of her life. Wecan 
hardly speak in terms of appreciation too 
strong concerning the beautiful home-life of 
Mrs.Smito. Loving, geatle, kind, ste has lav- 
ished a wealth of affectioa upon her daughter, 
and also upon her son-in-law, Mr. Hamilton, 
whom she has luvei even as a son indeed. 
Mother and daughter have been constant com- 
panions, and love and devotion have been very 
faithfully and beautifully interchanged. Mrs. 
Smith was a delightful hostess. Who that has 
iio been a guest in her home can forget her cordial 
welcome, her cheery smile, her gracious hos- 
pita)ity ? . 

Converted in early young womanhood, her 
life was that of the quiet, retiring, unpreten- 
«ious, but loyal and devoted servant of tbe 
Lord. Togetber with her husband, she was one 
of tbe number of original or charter members 
of Worthen St. Church, and at her death waa 
the last of that company. She Las thus been 
identified with this church through all its bisto- 
ry. The church bas had a large place in her 
thought and interest. Through all the years, 
until prevented by the infirmities of age, she 
haa Leen a faithful attendant upon both preach- 
ing and prayer-meeting services. She loved the 
house of God and the means of grace. 

Very conscientious in Ler observance of the 
Sabbath, she rigidly exciuded all secular read. 
ing on that day. ZION’s HERALD, which had 
made ite weekly visits to her home fcr more 
than a half century, and perhaps for 
sixty years, and a few other religious periodic- 

Fi als, were carefully reserved for Sunday read- 
ing. These, together with God’s Word, which 


R-U-P-T-U-R-E 
HYDROCELE 
VARICOCELE and PILES 

Oan be CURED without the knife or pain, by 
Dr. FARRAR, specialist of 35 years’ experience 
3 King St., Dorchester Dist., Boston. For FULL 
-nformation call on the Doctor as above on 
Mondays and Tuesdays, from 9 A. M. to9 P. M. 
He is highly endorsed. The treatment is a great 
comfort. Terms reasonable. No charge for a 
professional interview. Inquire of Publisher of 
this paper. The Doctor’s post-office address and 
residence is 28 King St., Dorchester Dist., Boston, 

: Mana, Office practice in Boston estb. 1880. 

e #@ THIS CARD APPEARS EVERY OTHER WEE.K 
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was daily in her hands, made the Sabbath a 
delight. 

On the day preceding her death she was appar- 
ently in usual health. At the evening hour she 
read the Word of God, committed herself tu 
God’s care, and retired to rest. During the 
night the faithful daughter found her in phys- 
ical distress. A physician was hastily sum- 
moned, but it was at once apparent that the 
end 4as at hand. Mrs. Smith was tranquil and 
undisturbed. She besought her loved ones not 
to seek to detain ber, toid them she was going 
to be witb Jesus, and within an hour ‘*‘ was not, 
for God took her.” We are confident that 
* suciden death was sudden glory.” 

In addition to the immediate members of the 
family already mentioned, two sisters and one 
brother are left to rejoice in the memory of her 
beautiful life. 

At the funeral services, held in the house 
where she had lived for sixty years, the writer 
was assisied by Rev. Geo. Whitaker, D. D.,a 
former and greatly-esteemed pastor. 

ERNEST P, HERRICK. 


Garfield. — Lydia Ann (Underwood) Garfield 
was born, married and died in October. Her 
birthplace was Lincoln, Mass.; she died in 
Weston, Mass., Oct. 14, 1905, and would have 
been 72 the following Saturday. 

The writer’s mother was her Sunday-school 
teacher over fifty years ago, and she never tired 
of speaking about that teacher. In 1856 she joined 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in full from 
probation under the pastorate of Rev. Abra- 
ham O3good, wbo also married her to Mr. Gar- 
field. Jan. 20, 1905, there came the first break in 
that family of seven Underwood children. 
The writer attended that funeral. 

Mrs. Garfield was a very active, bright, 
sunny, happy Christian lady. Her eyes were 
failing her, and this fact, as well as a slight loss 
of smell, led to the awful calamity which so 
suddenly took her from us. Her son had not 
been out of tbe room more than fifteen min- 
utes on that Saturday morning when in stir- 
ring up the fire a spark fell on her clothes. 
This was about noon, and at 8 45 that evening 
the gates had swung open and there was one 
more at home in heaven. 

A sou, Alfred, and daughter, Miss Alice, are 
left. Their loss is great. sisters and brother 
feel the change greatly. The neighbors wiil 
miss her. The church will feel her translation. 

J. ALPHONSO Day. 





Burlingham. — Like a shock of corn fully ripe, 
Daniel Preston Burlingham, of Danielson, 
Conn., was gathered to his eternal rest, Thurs- 
day morniug, Oct. 19, 1905, aged 87 ysara, 9 
months, and 29 days. 

When but a child he became a Christian, and 
bas been an earnest, faithful and consistent fol- 
lower of Jesus ever since. He was a great Bible 
student, and for more than a half century was 
class-leader in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Danielson. Many have been led to the Saviour 
through his efforts. Blessed with good health 
and a strong constitution, he was always found 
at the reguiar services of the Sabbath and the 
mid-week prayer-meeting up to about a month 
previous to his death, when he was confined to 
his bed. He went peacefully to his reward, and 
his familiar form and voice will be greatly 
missed by the people of the place where he has 
resided for the past fifty-five years. 

On Sept. 13, 1904, hls beloved wife and com- 
panion for nearly sixty-four years preceded him 
to that blessed reward which is given to all 
faithful servants of our Redeemer. They are 
now enjoying a reupion which shall continue 
until time shall be no more. “ Biesse.i are they 
that die in the Lord, for their works do follow 
them.” 

Z1oN'S HERALD was a welcome visitor at the 
home for many years. 

D. L. BURLINGHAM, 





Pettigrew. — Miss Mabel L. Pettigrew, daugh- 
ter of Franklin H. and Addie A. Pettigrew, was 
born in Brockton, Mass., Feb. 20, 1886, and died 
in Rochester, N. H., Oct. 14, 1905, aged 19 years. 

When eight years old she was baptized and 
grew up under the influence of the church and 
Sunday-school. May 1, 1908, she united with 
First Church on probation, and on Nov. 
1, 1908, sbe was received in full. Mabel 
loved the house of God, and seldom ever 
missed a prayer-meeting or class meeting. 
She was loved by all who knew her, and the gra- 
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cious influence of her beautiful Christian jz, 
filled with deeds of kindness, will ever remaj, 
with the members of the First Methodist Epis. 
copal Church and with her large circle of friends 
outside of the church. Oa the day of the fg. 
neral some of the little girls of the neighborhood 
who do not have much of this world's g00ds 
put their pennies together and bought a te 
roses, and gathering some evergreer made g 
little bouquet and carried it tothe bo me to bg 
placed beside the casket. This illustrates the 
love that these poor children bad for her; their 
flowers told how dearly and tenderly they loveq 
her. Mabel received her education in the Roch. 
ester schools. She was, at the time of her home. 
going, secretary of the Ep vorth League, anda 
worker in the Sunday-scnool. 

The funeral was held at the home of her par. 
ents, 26 Jackson Street, Tuesday afternoon, Oct, 
17,and was conducted by her pastor. We be. 
lieve that Mabel heard the “ Well done” from 
the Saviour whom she loved and served a 
well,and if we remain faithfal we shal! fing 
her in the sweet by-and-by. The fl>ral trivutes 
were mauy and beautiful. Her father, mother 
and three sisters survive her. Harry Weare, 
Oscar Stewart, Fred Seavey, and Roscoe L, 
Thompson served as bearers. Interment was 
in the Rochester cemetery. 

L. R. DANFORTH, 





Baton.— Ezra Bartlett Katon was born in 
Plymouth, N.H., Feb 8, 1829, and died in War. 
ren, N. H., Sept. 5, 1905, aged 76 years. 

Mr. Eaton was for many years a merchant 
and postmaster in this place. In 1851 he went 
to the gold fields of California by way of 
the Isthmus of Panama. He was ship 
wrecked, but finally reached his destina- 
tion. He was successful, returced well 
repaid, and again resumed business in the 
place where he died. Mr. Haton was a 
leading member of the Methodist Episcopa) 
Church hee, and was president of the board of 
trustees at the time of hisdeath. He loved the 
church and contributed libsrally for its sup- 
port. He will be greatly missed by this whole 
community. He wasarare man. Men of such 
moral and Christian character as lis leave a 
vacancy hard to fill. The tribute which his 
lifelong friend, Rev. J. H. Jewett, paid to his 
memory at his funeral was a worthy oue. He 
said he had never known him to swerve from 
the principle of fidelity, either in his business 
or in any other relation in life. 

Mr. Eaton’s suffering was protracted, but he 
was patient to the last and awaited the time of 
his departure until the end came. “ And he 
was not, for God took him.” He leaves a de 
voted wife, Alice Eastman Eaton, and one 
sister, Mrs. John K. Pearsons, who resides in 
California. 

Funeral services, conducted by tbe pastor, 
assisted by Revs. H. E. Allen and L. W. Pres- 
cott (former pastors),and Rev. J. H. Jewett, 
were held at his residence, 

C. W. TAYLOR. 


Reed. — Mrs. Susan E. Reed, widow of James 
H. Reed, died in Nashua, N. H., Sept. 21, 1905. 

Mrs. Keed's father was Rev. Ephraim 0. 
Whitcomb, of the Methodist Episcopal Churca, 
and at a very early age the daughte: united 
with her father’s church and was a life-long 
disciple of Jesus Christ. She was for many 
years a member of the Main Street Church of 
Nasbua, and was one of the most lovable cbar- 
acters and devoted workers the writer has ever 





Betore you have another attack of head- 
ache, neuralgia, backache, or pain of any 
kind, stepin and ask your druggist about 
Dr. Miles’ Anti-Pain Pills. He will tell 
you that he sells a great many of them, and 
that they give entire satisfaction. He is 80 
sure that they will benefit that he will sell 
youa package, and if they fail, will return 
your money willingly, cheerfully. He will 
tell you that they are a harmless pain rem- 
edy, and contain no morphine, opium, or 
other dangerous drugs, but cure pain by 
their soothing influence on the nerves. The 
best way is to take a Pain Pill when you 
first notice indication of an attack, and it 
will stop all further progress, so that you 
need not suffer at a)l. 

25 doses 25 cents. Never sold in balk. 

Miles Medical Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
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known. Her name was associated with every 
good work. She was @ manager of the Home 
for Aged Women, president of the King’s 
Daughters’ Association, active in the work of 
tbe W. C. T. U.. the Y. M. C, A., and Y. W.O. A, 
gorrow and need found in her ready sympathy 
andaid. All the pastors who have served the 
church of which she was a imember will recall 
herasa most efficient and constant helper in 
the different departments of Christian work. 

In the midst of benevolent work she was 
seized with heart disease, and for several weeks 
was a great sufferer, bearing her pain witb 
patience aod faith. A shock followed, render- 
ing her beipless, in which condition she re- 
mained until her decease. Through tle weeks 
of Mrs. Reed’s illness {ber sister, Miss W bit- 
comb, was at her bedside constantly, giving 
her the comfort and aid none other could have 
so acceptably rendered. 

The funeral service was held in the Main 
Street Church, on a beautifal Sunday after- 
noon. All churshes and charitable societies 
were represented in the gatbering which filled 
the large auditorium. The service was con: 
ducted by Mrs. Reed’s pastor, Rev. F. C. Rogers, 
and the bymns were rendered by the Epworth 
Quartet. s 





Ferguson. — Mary Elizabeth Ferguson, wife 
of John Ferguson, and only daughter of the 
late Francis Nicholson, left ber earthly home, 
in Providence, R. L., Oct. 3, 1905, aged 42 years. 

She “ remembered her Creator in the days of 
her youth.” She was a teacher inthe Mission 
Sunday school which preceded the Harris Ave- 
nue (now Tabernacle) Methodist Episcopal 
Chursh. She was one of the fifty. seven ‘' char- 
ter members” of the church. As a Christiaa 
she wrought many a good wors. The whole 
eburch mourns. Such women are nowhere 
numerous. With great fortitude she endured 
prolonged and most painfu) suffexing. Her 
hope was well built on gospel foundations. A 
mother, husbard, and twochildren are sorely 
bereaved. They weep, but do not murmur. 

E. C. BAss. 





Inter-Church Conference on Fed- 
eration 


The Inter Church Conference on Federation, 
which isto meet in New Yors city, Nov. 15-21, 
consists of about 500 delegates from 28 different 
Christian denominational churches. The list 
of churches at the last report is as follows: Tne 
Baptist Churches, Free Baptist Churches, 
Christian Connection, Cungregational Churcb, 
Church of Christ- Disciples, Evangelical Associ- 
ation, Evangelical Synod, Friends, Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, General Synod, Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, Methodist Protestant Church, African 
M. E. Churcb, African M. EK. Zion Cbhureh, Mo- 
ravian Church, Presbyterian Courch in the U. 8. 
A., Cumberland Presbyterian Church, Reformed 
Presbyterian Church, United Presbyterien 
Crurch, Protestant Episcopal Cburcb, Re- 
formed Duteh Courech in America, Reformed 
German Church in the U.8S., Reformed Episco- 
pal Churer, Seventh Day Baptist Churches, 
United Brethren, United Evangelical Churcb, 
Welsh Presbyterian Church. These churches 
represent @ total of about 18,000 000 of com- 
mupican ts. 

The subjects to be discussed at the Conference, 
a8 stated in the program, are arranged in the 
following order: Weduerday, Nov. 15,8 P.M., 
Addresses of Welcome. Thursday, Nov. 16, 9.30 
4. M., “The Movement of tbe Churches 
towards Closer Feliowship;” 2 Pp. M., “ A Unit- 
ed Church and Religious Kducation;” 8 Pp. M. 
‘A United Church and the Social Order.” Fri- 
day, Nov. 17, 980 A. m., *A United Church and 
Home and Foreign Missious;” 2 P. M., * Pres- 
ent Practical Workings of Federation;” 8 P.M, 
“A United Church and the Fellowship of 
Faith.” Saturday, Nov. 18, 930 A. M., “ rhe 
Essential Unity uf tbe Churches.” Sunday, 
Nov. 19, 3p, M., Interdenominational Gathering 
in the Interests of Young People’s Organiza- 
“ons. Monday, Nov. 20, 930 A. M., “* What 
Practical Results mag be Expected from this 


ZIONS HERALD 


EATON & MAINS, 


+ RECENT 
CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIALISM 


By WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D. D. 


In this really illuminating book Dr. Gladden 
reveals in his first chapter the principles which 
must be recogpvized in any attempt to solve the 
social questions of ourday. The Sermon on the 
Mount isthe platform on which he stands. 
Every minister, every Christian, who ts work. 
ing with bis fellows for the coming of the king 
dom, will be greatiy profited by the vigorous 
thinking of this strong, wholesome book. 


1zmo. Cloth. $1, net: by mail, $1.10. 
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Methodist Book Concern 


Publishing Agents. 





We Have a Full Line of 


Christmas Concert Exercises 


--- SHALL BE GLAD TO SEND SAMPLES ON APPROVAL .--- 





BOOKS 


THE SKIPPER PARSON ON THE BAYS 
AND BARRENS OF NEWFOUNDLAND 


By JAM S LUMSDEN. 


The uuthor gives the story of nine years of 
interested observation and experience in New- 
foundland, with piquant information soout the 
country, and clever pen pictures of the people. 
Pathos and humor flicker like sunshine. 


12mo. Cloth $1.25, postpaid. 





Sunday-School Libraries 


can be replenished now from the latest publications. We have a full 
line, and our prices are right. 





New England Depository 
CHAS. R. MAGEE, Manager 


36 Bromfield St., Boston. 





Conference ?”’ 2 Pp Mm., **A United Church and 
Evangelization ;" 8 p.m., ‘“*A United Church 
and the National Life.” Tuesday, Nov. 2', 9.30 
A. M, “A United Church and Christian Prog- 
ress; 2p. M., “The Kingdom of God the 
Transcendent Aim of a United Church ;” 8 P. 
M., ** Reception to the Delegates at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. Distinguished speakers have been 
assigaed to present these subjects to the Con- 
ference, and an opportunity will be given for 
discussion by the delegates, 

Persons desiring to be in attendance will bear 
in mind that the railroads have given a rate of 
one ani one taird fares on the certificate plan. 
Information as to these rates can be had from 
the chairman of the executive committee, Rev. 
W.H. Roberts, © D., Room 515, Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelpbia, Pa. 








EDUCATIONAL 
WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. 
This historic school with modern equipment 
and special methods, 8#th year now open. For 
catalogue and any information write to 


Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, Principa! 








FISK TEACH £<R®S’ AGENCIES 


Boston, New York, Washington, Chicago, Minneapolis 
Denver, Portland, Spokane, San Francisco, Los Ap 
geles. Manual free. Everxrt O. Fisk & Co, 


TILTON SEMINARY 


, Tilton, N. H. 
Sizty-first year will open Sept. 12, 1905. 
Few schools charging $500 offer equal adva. 
An increasing endowment makes ic. 
rates possible. Broad courses of study. Fip 
buildings and situation. Three hours fro 
Boston. $100 Pian for limited number. Sep 
for catalogue (mentioning ZION’s HERALD). 
GEO. L. PLIMPTON, Principe! 








MAINE WESLEYAN SEMINARY 


AND WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
Kent's Hill, Maine 
Fall term opens Sept. 12, 1905. 
Woman's College, College Preparatory, Semi- 
nary, Normal, Art Music and Business Courses, 
Fine buildings, hea'thy location, two hours from 


Portland, and six hours from Boston. Write for 
catalogue and mention this paper. 


Rev. WILBUR F. BERRY, President. 





The Kast Greenwich Academy 


FOUNDED 1802 
A Boarding-Schoo! for Both Sexes 


College Preparatory and Special Courses. Pupils 
are individualized with a view to the largest 
mental and moral improvement. There is no 
better place for aang peovie who desire a thor- 
ough training in a homelike atmosphere at s 
moderate expense. 


Fall term opens Sept. 12, 1905. 


Rev. LYMAN G. HORTON, Prinolpa! 
EAST GREENWICH, B&. I. 





Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 


While maintaining the highest literary stand 
ards in acurriculum reaching to College Junior 
year, introduces practical training in various 
branches of Domestic Science, thus fitting her 
daughters to both manage and grace a home. 
Special advantages in Music and Art, with the 
opportunities atforded by adjacent Boston. One 
of tne largestand best equipped gymnasiums 
ip the State, with fioeswimming pool, makes 
for the highest physical development of the 
Lasell girl. Olasses in Conversation and Nerve 
'raining (under the personal direction of Anpvie 
Payson Vall) offer unusual advantages. 

For catologue address 





Cc. Cc. BRAGDON, Principal. 
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ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY 
FACTURERS 


& Sons Co., 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


WASHMINCTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


BOSTON. 
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Royal 


Baking Powder 


Absolutely 


Pure 


Made from Pure Grape Cream of Tartar 


_ In baking powder Royal is the standard, the 
powder of highest reputation; found by the 
United States Government tests of greatest 


strength and purity. 


It renders the food more healthful and palat- 
able and is most economical in practical use. 

Housekeepers are sometimes importuned to 
buy alum powders because they are “cheap.” 
Yet some of the cheapest made powders are sold 
to consumers at the highest. price. 

Housekeepers should stop and think. Is it 
not better to buy the Royal and take no chances— 
the powder whose goodness and honesty are never 


questioned ? 


Is it economy to spoil your digestion by an 
alum-phosphate or other adultered powder to 


save a few pennies ? 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK 
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year as pastor, is just the man tor the 
place. An able organizer, a fine preacher, 
and an ardent disciple of righteousness in 
church and state, he has made his influ- 
ence ielt in every direction. When he was 
appointed the church was in need of repair 
both exteriorly and interiorly. Extensive 
work was done, amounting to $4,108, and 
when the church was reopened, Oct. 21, 
1900, there was not a more pleasant or 
more comfortable audience room in the 
city. Circular oak pews were provided by 
the Union Circle, and with the new altar 
rail, the walls and ceilicgs refrescoed, and 
a new carpet on the floor, the room would 
hardly be recognized. Downstairs the 
vestries were redecorated, and the parlors 
recarpeted. A gas range and sink were 
put into the kitchen. Exteriorly the roof 
was shingled, the towers pointed, and all 
the woodwork was repainted. A recent 
legacy of some $12,000 has made possible an 
elegant new parsonage, now nearing com- 
pletion, which will give this church one of 
the finest parsonages on the district. 
Among others on whom I called was 
Mrs. B. F. Barker, an invalid now, who 
for many years has been an active inember 


-in the church, and for nearly seventy 





years a reader of the HERALD. Mrs. P. M. 
Rogers is another valued worker, for many 
years president of the Ladies’ Society. 
While now laid aside by illness, she still 
maintains a deep interest in the work, and 
is a constant reader of the HERALD, which 
she always welcomes as an old friend. 
This church has an able corps of workers, 
and the cause of Christ and Methodism is 
well served in New London. 
* s 

Uncasville, where I preached Sunday 
evening, is a little town a few miles up 
river, easily reached by electrics. It was 
named after the famous Indian chief, 
* Uncas,” who with his powerful tribe, the 
Mohegans, once roamed these lovely hills 
and paddled their canoes along the beauti 
ful river and coves. The first Methodist 
con vert in this vicinity was Betsey Rogers, 
in 1805, who aiterward became the wife of 
Rev. D. N. Bentley, of Norwich. This was 
the beginning of a long struggle which re. 
sulted in the formation of a small society 
in 1828. The first meetings aroused the 
spirit of persecution commonly encoun 
tered by early Methodism. Mrs. Wheeler, 
a Baptist lady, invited Reuben Rapsom, a 
Methodist preacher of New London, to 
preach at ber house, a mill tenement. Mr. 
Hartshorn, the superintendent, forbade 
the meeting, and threatened to discharge 
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the help who dared attend the service, In 
this emergency Amos Comstock, wh, 
owned an unused weave-shop near the 
turnpike gate, offered his building for the 
service. The first meeting was a momorg. 
ble one. Many were converted, and they 
and there the Uncasville Church was borp, 

The first church was built in 1835, ang 
this was followed by the present structure, 
built in 1872, at an expense of $13 000. 

Rev. J. N. Geisler is the present Pastor, 
coming here on the death of Rov. Richard 
Povey, who died soon aiter Conterence this 
year. Mr. Geisler is a graduate of McKep. 
dree College and of Boston Un Versity 
School oi Theology, and has served severg| 


successful pastorates in this Conterence, 


the last one being at Hope, where he rs. 
mained six years. He has taken hold of 
his new work with his accustomed energy 
and everything points to a successful pag. 
torate. F. H. Moraay, 


386 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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confirmation is unanimous, but its unanimity 
is in form only. In fact, there are at Jeast six of 
those present at the last meeting of the Board of 
Bishops who favored his confirmation, and if 
all the Bishops of the church were present there 
would be seven such. The Bishops act asa 
unit whenever such action is possible, even 
though such action is not the judgment of all. 

* Confirmation was not refased on the ground 
that the doctrines of Prof. Mitchel! were con- 
trary to those of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, nor that those doctrines were false, 
Again, the decision does not limit the freedom 
of teaching in Boston University. 

“Tt is possible that sume of the Bishops would 
bave wisbed it otherwise, but it is at least clear 
that a mejority of the Bishops would not allow 
it to be otherwise. It looks as though a majority 
ofthe Board was opposed toconfirming him, but 
also that a mejority of the Board was opposed 
to committing themselves to a far-reaching at- 
titude on the principles involved, and that 
neither party got what it wanted. 

** This is not fairly a test case of the principles 
popularly believed to be at stace. The Bisbops’ 
investigation was not a disciplinary trial. It 
did not eaeroach upon the province of the An- 
nual Con ce, which alone has tLe power to 
determine the orthodoxy of a minister whether 
or not be be a professor «f theology. They 
simply declare that some of the statements in 
his work,‘ Tbe World Before Abrabam,’ con- 
cerning the historical character of the earlier 
chapters of Genes's, seem to be unwarranted 
and objectionable, and tend to invalidate other 
portions of the Scripture. 

* This would indicate that had the Professor 
omitted these statements the genera) doctrines 
which he holds would not be sufficient to pre- 
vent hisconfirmation. This is borne out by the 
Bishops’ statement, and the altitude maintained 
regarding the new ideas by some of those who 
opposed his confirmation, mex who are not 
afraid of the new in theology. It should be 
remembered that in May last the Bishops exon: 
erated him from the more serious charge of de- 
nying the Deity of Caorist. The widespread ex- 
citement in the church regurding Prof. Mitchell 
is due to @ persistent misapprehension of his 
meaning on the part of his opponerts.”’ 





An English Author Wrote : 


** No shade, no shine, no fruit, no flowers, 00 
leaves — November!” Many Americans would 
add, no freedom from catarrh, which is 80 ag- 
gravated during this month that it becomes 
constantly troublesome. There is abundant 
proof that catarrh is a constitutional disesse. 
It is related to scrofula and consumption, being 
one of the wasting diseases. Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla has shown that what is capable of eradi- 
cating scrofula completely cures catarrb, and 
taken in time prevents consumption. We cat- 
not see how any sufferer can put off taxing this 
medicine in view of the widely published record 
of its radical and permanent cures. It is ua: 
doubtedly America’s Greatest Medicine for 
America’s Greatest Disease — Catarrh. 











